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‘AGRICULTURE. 


BLUE GRASS PASTURES. 

We have had a number of inquiries in regard 
to the saving and sowing of blue grasé seed, and’ 
will now proceed to answer ds hiany of them as 
we recollect. And, firet, as to the saving of the 
seed: 

In Kentucky, it’ was formerly saved almost 
altogether by stripping the seeds from théstems' 
by hand, and this plaw is practiced’yet © a great 
extent. By many of the best farmers,’ however; | 
a'comb prepared for the purpose is used,” 
which a hand can gather more than double the’ 
quantity in a day. A machine was constructed 
a few yeara ago, with a long comb drawn by a 
horse, but we believe it was’ never perfected. 
The horse had to stop every four steps. “No 
plan could be devised toclean the ‘comb when 
the horse was in motion, and the seed had wt 
scraped ote With @ Woe. é | 
invention some machine will bie "sonsluesed to 
gather the seed in a more speedy way than by 
hand—labor is s0 scarce and high that the 
price of seed is greatly enhanced. 

The seed however can be saved by the follow- 
ing plan. Lt can be cut with the mowing ma- 
chine like hay. Let it lay in the swath a couple} 








of days, and then be carefully put together and} 


threshed with a threshing machine. If the 
grass is luxuriant and sufficiently lengthy, the 
reaper can be used andthe grass bound like 
dats. The longer the straw, the better forthresh- 
ing, as it feeds the better in the machine. The 
teeth in the cylinder-and concave stiould be} 
made to mesh as deeply as possible. This is 
the best way to save the seed where it is raised 
largely for market—and the.seed is finer, freer 
from straw and chaff, and brings a higher price 
in market than that saved by hand. 

The grass should not be cut until the seed. ie 
quite ripe. 

We always like to behold a rich, dark green, 
blue grass pasture. It is the hardiest grass we 
have, and if allowed ‘to grow up in the fall, will 
furnish an abundance of pasturage for most 
kinds of stock during the winter, in the southern 
half of Missouri and Lilinois, 

° We believe our farmers are more remiss: in 
furnishing good pastures for their stock than. in 
almost any other respeet. Upon our pastures 
we must mainly depend for the restoration: of 
our worn-out lands. Our thio lands can: be} | 
nade fertile by the pasturage of stock. At least | #™me 
one-third of every cultivated farm should be well 
set in blue grass. The time forsowing theseed 
is any open time in winter, or inthe early spring 
monthe—the earlier, the better, so that the 
small plants may take root before the drouth or) 
summer occurs. About fourteen or: sixteen 
pounds of seed should be sown to the acre.’ In 
timbered lands the leaves should be burned. or 


gathered in honps before tha oxen ineamite: 
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ILL. CO NDENCE. 


| Ep. Rurat Wort? 
‘out most favorably this year, considering the 
scarcity of help. The season suited, where it 
was planted early Th td get'a start before 
thedry weather, Se bales are being shipped 
daily from this place alone. 

| It is astonishing that there are so few tarmers 
engaged ‘in raising cotton for markét. Many 
plant a small patch, and Jeave it for the women'| 
‘to work, while they turn all their attention to 
wheat and corn, 

Now, if they would put half thework on a 
few acres of cotton that they do on. the grain, | 
I think they would make more jan they 

on the grain and nothing else; ‘besides the 

vantage of having cotton to work up in the 
amily. Some seem, to.think because they have 
always raised wheat and corn, they must keep 
on and never chan 
Of course ‘it dont d not do to raise cotton and 
nothing else; but every one that has land to work, 
can plant.a little, and have, it to use for domes. 


f cotton crop turned 










SORGHO AND IMPHEE SEED. 

Le. Rurat Worup: Please. inform me what 
use can be made of Sorgho and Imphee seed. 
I raised about four acres of cate this year, and 
have quite a lot of seed, and want to know if T 
cancuse it profitably. IL would here say that I 
found it my most profitable farm crop...-The 
yield of molasses was large, and sold readily at 
$1,25 per gallon. G. W. W. 

PRer.y: The,seed is valuable, and can be 
uséd profitably in a number of ways. Itmakes 
theevery best tood for poultry, and some persons 
thfik they can obtain more éggs from ‘their 
hens when fed on cane seed than when fed on 
corn. 

Stock hogs do well when fed on it.’ ‘Horses 
and cattle will eat it. It-can*beféd “ftom the 
stalk or threshed and ‘ground, Some pretend to 

say it makes as good cakes as buckwheat, but 
wedoubt it. But for stock, it is worth preserving. 
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R. Co. at pensonable cakes and on = credit, 
While the cotton is being raised, the’ fruit trees 
would be growing, atid in’a féw years the place’ 
would: bring im much money without further 
labor. It isa good thing in times like these to 
own piece of land, if it is not more than a 
quarter of an acre. 

he sweet power is another money-making 

crop. They ell here this season. 

I know of one man who had. out one acre: 
he cleared this fall, $300. Another two, an 
made $600, clear of all expense, They pe i 
find a ready sale in Chicago or Cairo. Here at 
home they bring a rice. 

Erish potatoes did not do well here this year, 
on: account of the drouth and bugs. The “long 
reds’’ do; better than other kinds. 

‘The corn crop did better this season than it 
has before for a good many years. 

Phe amount of apples grown is small. There 
are many trees set out,andbeingsetout. What 
— were large enough to bear, bore well. As 

eral thing the native fruit of Southern 
Tuinoie, is of poor variety. There were no 
ere in this county or Pape as I 

now Of, 


Strawberry. vines look badly. ae @ general 
thing; they were affected: much by dry weather. 
Our vines pretty well, They. were worked 
directly after bearing—hoed-and harrowed once, 
besides bein ee across the-rows.- When 
the dry wea came on, they were in a grow- 
ing condition, and did not er much. 

The Sorgh Sorghum crop has dene better this year 
than ever before—great quantity raised. In 
most every settlement there are good mills and 
evaporaters, hence the farmers have no trouble 
to. a their cane worked up. 

@ —— has. emt quite cold for some 
‘Some snow has fallen. . 

Steen country. ig, full.of refugees; they. must 
suffer, as well.as many that are ts here 

Corn selle at $1,00. per. Shel, wheat at xt $2,00, 


at 50c ao, ntiny at 50e r pound, 
“Dongola, Tit. Dee. ! PB i 
Oine tet 


—The ific A 
says, that oils should not be ap copied to ary 
leather, as they would dipvariably injure it. If 


eae Y to Oil "a ‘hurtiess, wet it over-nigh 
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le time for stock to die is near at hand. 
From this time till grass grows, more stock dies 
than during the balance of the year. , Reader, 
Pwill this be the case with your stock? » Have 
you kept.it so long only to let it die? Is it not 
profitable to save it, by taking a little extra care 
of it? Have you a warm shelter for it? If not, 
loseno time in providing it, however rude or 
cheap it may be. If you have not food enough 
for it, provide more. Better to expend a few 
dollars for .hay and corn, than; to lose; two.or 
three valuable young animals. Most farmers 
over-etock. They keep more anitlus than they 
can well feed. It is better to have an excess of 
food than of stock. It is better to keep, them 
too fat than too poor. Select your weakest ani- 
mals from the strongest, and give then? extra 


fare. Don’t let the poor animals die of star- 
vation. 





APPLE Sexouinas.—In reply to nunierous in- 
quiries, we answer that we do not know who 
has any Apple Seedlings for sale. 





Waeat anv Barer. ey.—We are sorry to say 
that. the fall sown wheat and barley in this 
section of Missouri and Illinois have been very 
much injured by the winter. In the early part 
of the season, they looked remarkably well, but 
the severe freezes about a month ago have 
nearly destroyed the plants. There bas been 
no» rain scarcely for the past eight monthe.— 
Springs that became dry last summer, are still 
dry. Our winter grain has usually been killed 
by excessive moisture, but it has been the dry 
. | freezing that has injured the plants.the present 
winter. 
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Orcuard Griss.—Grass, the latter half of the 
merican| season, hae been good: all grasses have done 
well. The Orchard grass (so ‘calied’ from its 
good growth in the shade, wesuppose,) has been 
particularly prosperous. Now; Orchard grass, 
besides, grows faster; and matures a month 
Stat chums = tre gto-eene out, 














HOW TO SAVE FUEL. 

Have double windows. Make an entire sash 
and put it on the outside—it must be made to 
fit tight. This should be done’ especially to 
West and North windows. The difference is 
greater than those areaware of who have nev- 
er tried it,, We have tried it thoroughly our, 
selves for years; and we would almost as soon 
thiuk ‘of dispensing with a stove as with our 
double windows, It saves from a quarter to a 
third of woed, and makes the room so much 
more comfortable that it seems like another 
room. One window sliould’ be put on hinges, 
to open and close for ventilation, We find ‘this, 
& great advantage: Go to the trouble, go, to, 
the expense, and have: your windows made— 


most useful and comfortable suggestion, Doub- 
le windows will also prevent ice from forming 
on them. The lights will always be clear.— 
When summer comes, take the windows ont, 


ond wonsherngnncdlh singer comen again... 
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CHEAP FIELD FENCE. 


A good and sufficient field fence can be made 
with 15 inches in width of boards, or rods 
of fence to the thousand feet of boards, the 
posts and nail the first board 9 inches from the 
ground; then make the spaces, 5, 6, 7 and 10 
inches—five boards, 3 inches each in 15 inches; 
pow turn a furrow six inches deep toward the 
feace on eachside, This brings the earth with- 
in 3_ inches of the bottom eS rd, and adds 
6 inches. to the heighth of the fence; measur- 
ing from the bottom of the furrow, and the ditch 
or bank makes it very unhandy for animals to 
get at the fence. This makes a fence 4 feet 10 
inches high, 

I have several hundred rods ot ape fence.— 
The first was built five years ago. as. prov- 
ed perfectly safe and snfficient oteee eattle that 
were duralt, It ie not racked. by the wind 
like a fence of wider boards. Fourteen. feet 
boards, with one post in the middle, take.a Jess 
number of posts, and make as good. fence ag 
gas t 

12 per thousand, and swamp oak split posts a 
4 cents bry sesh oe ; 
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Pressine ‘Tosacco.—Mr. Janell” PLaarié, of 
Ind., writes to the Am, Institute Farmers’ 
Club, as-follows: “Goto the wood pile ard get 
a hickory log two feet long and otie foot over; 
bore two 1-;inch holes in the end downto three 
inches of the other, and then make a good hard 
wood ramrod and mallet, and proceed toJoad it: 
with wads of tob nding it down well 
then make one-inch pins of hard wood ad 
drive into each! hole as mab ie 
will press. 80 that it will look. tik 
You must the press to get itrouty” 
sueh 
that 
home use.” 


i Sits 23 | mre eae 


Ber Prexix.—To each: 
14 pounds of salt, } & oun 

















and dar word tor it, yoa will thank us fora’ 


ave used white oak board at about 
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ess; will hold ten or Ch fteom 80: 
ey will not ‘bave to be: often made for 
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z Yelating to him is of interest 
aetan the article, it is headed 


at Home.” The. Editor says: 
Shir great mat ork, 
Dat the north wae not 
thelr “reeds money but mortgaged 


ze ros land to bet wu Hambletcnian against 

* Diamond, many | ‘of renownshave borne 

we honored name, But among them all there 

t beet One as conspicuous fur well-deserved 

od entatink fame-as the sire of so many of our 

fast trotters, Rystyk’s armilion by Abdallah, out 

of the Ket mwave;-by Bell-foun ler. We recent- 
ly @basty trip to Urange Coapty with M 

d ér, almost on purpose to see the ib 
lustrious bay horse. The ground was cover 

with snow, and therefore we can say nothi 


dale, atid that Chéeter, the home of. the ‘horse, 
stands on a hill; and overlooke a fertile vale. 
Me, Rysdyk’s house and grounds denote the opu-_ 
lent.country gentleman. His stablesare capacious 
and well arranged. Before goi ig to look atthe 
stallion we ealled upon sthree“famous: mares of 
our acquaintance, sent there for breeding-purpo- 
The tirst was Princess, who has a yearling 
colt' by Hambletonian, for which $3,000 has 
been offered and refused. Widow Machree was 
+ next. It was some time before we knew our old 
friend and fayorite, the gay and game Widow. 
Shehas thickéned vastiy, and imprtoved very 
much in her legs since we saw her creeping 
about, an inch or two ata step, on the pointe of 
her toes, with her canon bones at an angle with 
her arms. This -blood-like and unflinching 
chestnut mare has a colt Ly Hambletonian, and 
is in foal to him-again. The colt is a lively lit- 
tle fellow, with good action. It is very likely 
that the ove she now bears will be bigger. The 
third mare was'also a chestnut, none other than 
the sole trotting daughter of the immortal Glen- 
coe, Lady Palmer. The Lady is lusty and 
wicked, and no doubt in foal to Hambletonian. 
Our opinion of ber is well known. For speed, 
| thorough bottom, and square trotting, there 
| never was her superior; and of all the mares 
that’ Hambletonian has had at his harem, none 
‘1. was more worthy. to rejoice in the fire of his 
|} cover. . Among the other mares there, one was 
a white Arabian, hased by Mr. A, Welsh 
at the sale of the fag Mr. McDonald’s borses. 
“‘Hambletonian was in the’sumptuons 5g er 
recently built for himy by Mr, Rysdyk. It is 
very large and lofty box, well lighted and sans 
i tilated, wainscotted four feet high, and all the 
woodwork painted in oak-grain. The stallion 
is a vittch finer and more blood-like horse than 
we bad expected to see. Like most of his colts, 
he stands bigh behind and on long, oblique 
pasterns. But the latter are clean and very 
|| strong, aswell as limber and long. We do not 
reniémber that we ever saw before such immense 
hocks ‘as’ this horse has, and his legs are as 
clean as those ofany foalheever got. Hestands 
over a great deal ‘of ground, yet is not at all 
élack in the loins. His back is now a little 
swayed—hothing like as much, though, as 
y Glencoe’s was w hen he was only four-years old. 
5 Hambletonian’s feet are large and good. His 
head ig ® good plain head, broad and plump 
between the eyes. ‘The latter are as bold and 
sohede as ever were looked at, being also pe- 
éuliarly prominent. The horse is a rich bay, 
with wh te to above the fetlocks behind, and a 
- gmall ‘star in the middle of the forehead. He 
raat the impression. of tremendous vigor, 
1 ‘there is a qiitoktisks and force in his move- 
+} ments, when his owner speaks to ‘him, “which 
tell of the energy and fite"he possesses in a re- 
4 markable degree. The truth ‘is, that this is a 
* herseof ten thousand—we might say ten hun- 
dred thousand—and he is.so very muclrin-bred, 
the example is one that ought’ to be thonght- 
fully studied by breeders of philosophic winds, 
ee ‘iis a horse who is not only great 
i 1 of; ger in the male line, but goes back to 
=) He nat by.the shortest cuts in three or tour’ ways. 
a | es a in-bred himeelf, but: hie ay a 
y pense Senet a 
i: dem betng got out of one 
ov aon big Naw, inesead of finding 
|} & Jeeble, fragile horse, full of humors, and the 
, of various infirmities, as we ought to 
, according to the vulgar belief whieh is 
sind! inculcated in thif matter, we find a stal- 
enormous ‘vim and vigor, robust in con- 
derful 
nt wonder we 
r—the silv. 
art from ‘the % 
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IGS ON THE CAT, 
studdved tats \c clussly for yeare, and 
hav ais them adikted tew a eld ete. They 
t got affeckshen, ner vartae of enny Kind; 
will skratch their best triends, and won't 
betel ‘mice unless they are hungry. It 
bin sed) that they are good to make up into 
sassa eae hut this isa great mistake. 1 have 
bin to 8 e maker tha don’t kompare 
with d Ther is one thing sartin, they are 
very anxions tew liv, ¥u ma turn one i 
rout and hang hin up bi the tale, and 
you are ont ov sight be will manage to t 
back summerset abd cum around ail right 
few days. 

It ig very hard work to looze a cat. If one 
gits carried-oph ip a bag bi mistake a grate 
ways into the kuntry, they won’t sta lost onla 
a short ine. but soon appear, tew make the 
famil y with theif presence. 

Ol mae are very fond ov cats, for the rea- 
son, I suppose, that cats never marry if tha have 
eyer 80 good a chanse. 

| There iz one thing about cats i don’t like; if 
you step on their tales by acksident they git 
mad rite oph, and make a grate fuss about it. 

There is anuther~thing about them which 
makes them a good investment for poor folks. 
A pairmoyv cate will viet ield each year, withoutany 
outlay, something like eight hundred per cent. 

It'iz a very singular fack thet cats don’t like 
a will-pond ;i never knew one tew git drowned 
by acksident. Thaluv cream,,but it seems to 
be agin their religgin to tetch soap. 

Cats and dogs have not bin able tew agreeon 
the main question, tha both seem to want the 
affirmatiff side tew wonst. 

I think if 1 could hav mi way thare wouldn’t 
be enny more cats born, unless tha could show 
a certificate ov good moral karakter, 

There iz one more thing about cats which 
seems tew me tew be aw! affecktashun, and 
that is making sich a noise under a feller’s win- 
dow at nights, and tha kall it musik. If i was 
to hav mi choice between a cat and striped 
snake, i would take the snake, bekause i eould 
git rid of the snake by letting him go. 

There ain’t no sartain way to kill a eat; if 
yu git one worked up into sassage, and you 
think you are awl rite, jist az likely az not tha 
will cum to and take off a whole lot of good 
saseages with them. 

These are mi views about cats, rather hastily 
hove together, and if i haint ced enuffagin them, 
it is only bekaupe.t i Jack the informashung, } 
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TO TRAP MOLES. 


Take an ordinary fence post, six feet long— 
with two nails fasten a piece of board or old 
barrel stave across near one end to keep it from 
swaying when set; on the same side of the 
post, and within twelve or sixteen inches of 
the other end, with one nail fasten a piece of 
board a foot long and about two inches 
Within an inch, or inch and a half, from eagh 
end of this piece, drive through two very sharp 
3-16 ‘wire spikes—two at each end—about 8 
inches long and finch apart. Now, with the 
figure 4 it is ready for operation. »Make the 
inner end of the horizontal spindle broad or 
spoon-shaped—have a number of small notches 
near the bottom of the perpendicular spindle, 
and so shape the shoulder in the long one that 
it will catch in them, and notslip up when the 
inner end is raised. 

The mole has some main thoroughfares that 
he travels often, and many travel the same road. 
Know one of these by. setting your foot on it, 
and in six or eight hours he will have raised 
the dirt, across yuur foot track. In such a place 
set your trap, and eo that the spikes in either 
end of the cross-piece, will drop directly in and 
through the hole. Press down the dirt pretty 
tight midway between the spikes—have your 
spindles so adjusted that the broad end of the 
long one will rest directly on the ground over 
the closed part of the hole. Coming from either 
way, he finds his hole closed, and rooting up 
the ground, raises the spindle, springs the trap, 
tojand lo! he isnailed “tighter than’ a brick.” 

With a number of these traps anda boy to 
tend them, you may soon rid your premises of 
moles, and collect enough of very fine fur to 
ag your ladies garments, make caps, gloves, 

c 

You can make one in less time than I am 
telling you, and they are more successtul than 
any patent steel Axture that was ever put jn 
their hole. 
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In experiments in farming, we must remem- 


d ber that there must always be made allowan¢e 


for difference of seasons, owing to wet, heat, ¢ 


be |—the effects of winter, ae well as the di 


in seed, culture; difference in soil; difference 
even in manure, and difference. in 


ing... ont I 
Y In thost parts Of the seul’ corn is “bee Ke : 
i award turned down in spring. 
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Te necessary to satisfy any one. 


Thereis much that makes up the Mameteane i af 
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n has arrived when. 
he straw-cutter»— 







healthy—laxative. ~ The straw, is nearly as 
good as good hay. Thé juices, of the green, 
tender grass, cured,;*aré, theré: Youthave no 
wood to feed—buthay, <A test is all that is 
Even a look at 
the thing—to see how green and tender the 
| feed is, and how the horses will eat it, and how 
*| the mettle will show. Compare this with dead 


on the subject. . 
oe 
Feed stock regularly—feed yourself regularly, 
It 18 of more benefit than you are aware of, un- 
less you are already practicing the thing. Jn 
making pork, itis a necessity to success. 
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Live 6 on Poultry. 

Con. Corman: I find my Hen House infested 
with lice, and my fowls are sorely: troubled 
with them. I keep about seventy bens, and 
get but few eggs. How can I free my hens and 

en house of ee and get them to lay? 

St. Charles, Mo. A Farmer. 


[Ruxanas: We think you keep too many 
hens: a great many persons fail in this par- 
ticular. As hens are commonly treated, twenty- 
five or thirty will yield more eggs than twice 
that number. Indeed, seventy hens; kept’ with: 
out care, will probably lay no eggs, particularly 
in the winter-season ; when, if but 15 or 20 were 
kept, they would furnish quite a yield. They 
obtain enough animal food to produce eggs; but 
if the same amount were distributed among sev- 
enty hens, there would be none. ur first ad- 
vice is, to dispose of half your number. Fowls 
kept in large quantities are more subject to dis- 
ease and lice than when kept in small quantities. 

The best method to rid your hens of lice is, 
to use sulphur, ashes and lime, in moderate 
quantities, in the place where the hens are in 
the habit of dusting themselves. © This will 
drive them from the hens in short order. Feed 
them corn meal mixed with sulphur, also. We 


wide. | always keep a supply of sulphur on hand to 


give all kinds of stock a taste once in ‘a while, 
and think it advantageous to the health of all 
animals.—Ed. R. W,] 





An Eccentric Hen.—Orvill Kellogg, of Fay- 
ette county, Pa., says: Ina stable on the farn» 
of Mr. Gerauld, are three little pigs, probably 
six weeks old. One, which we. ca L. a titman, 
gencrally takes the middle berth:when turned 
in for a.snoose. As soon as the mother was 
removed from her pigs, an old white: hen took 
up. h r quarters with them, avd seemed deter- 
mined to make them comfortable, manifesting 
in all respects the same. care and attachment 
that a hen does to her brood, elucking and 
calling them when finding a good morsel ;and 
to carry out fully her motherly care; she broods 
them as she would over chickens. She does 
this by getting astride of the little one, which 
lies in t the middie, and extends her wings so as 
to cover those on either side. No amount of 
force or moral euason will induce her for one 
moment to leave her adopted family, but if the 
pigs are interfered with, she is as ready to fight 
their battles as though they belonged to the 
feathered tribe. Pretty well for Mre. Biddy. 


i 


Pouttry—to Keep Heawram>= Jonathan 
Kepler, Pleasant’ Mound, Ihk,' /that forty 
years ago his mother was told, : ifshe wan- 
ted to keep her fowls healthy; ‘she must kill all 
the old cocks, keeping’ none over but one win- 
ter. Pursuing that course, he has not known 
one case of the gapes in that time.’ He also 
meee oes oe sein a to — 
mulate in the floc to eggs, from 
neighbors every year to produce a croas.in his 


Mr, James Fa Wee-law-n 































FARMER, 


It will form musele and give.strengtb. It is} 


straw, and you will need nothing more to be said, 


a4 save 






Jan. 15. 





Of a pale-green color, tesembling hay br 

is put through with the-eat in it, “this fed ie 

to horses, Here is pro as afeed) 4» 

for horses as cam well be secured—Timothy| ik {! € RS, T A B Li i. 
alone excepted, “It is hgndy-—it is economical. SASSER AAR AR SBR RAR BAEA? ER 


GRATIFYIN G. 
It is highly gratifying to us to see our patrons 
80 promptly renewing their subscriptions to the 

Valley Farmer. They are likewise sending the 
names ofa great number of new subscribers. 
We feared that the late raid in Missouri would 
have a disastrous effect upon our subscription 
list. But people have settled down quietly 
again, and are pursuing their usual avocations. 
We trust that hereafter the citizens of our State 
will not be molested, and that the peaceful pur- 
suit of Agriculture may flourish, and the great 
resourees of the State be developed, 

The high: encomiums which have been, be- 
stowed upon Our journal by our patrons, assure 
us that we have not labored in vain in their be- 
half—that they appreciate our efforts to fur- 
nish them with a journal adapted to their soil, 
climate and productions. “We have nothing to 
say against Eastern Journals. We have not 
been of the class of those who try to break down 
other establishments for the purpose of building 
up ourown. Weare giad to see Eastern Ag- 
iricultuegh ‘papers. among: us. No farmer can 
read them without benefit, We advise all far- 
mers to take all the good Agricultural papers 
they are able to pay for. At the same time, we 
say it is bad policy to neglect one published at 
your own home and send a thousand miles dis- 
tant for one adapted more particularly to an- 
other latitude, Ifthe one published near you 
is not good, itis for the want of support, prob- 
ably. Give it the proper pabulum, aad we war- 
rant it will improve its condition. Write for it 
and help to make it better. Get yonr friends 
to subscribe and labor for its advancement. The 
West ought to be self-reliant. . It ought to have 
its own journals, and they ought to be as good 
or better than Eastern ones, They ought to 
surpass Eastern ones, even as our crops surpass 
those there. Wecan produce more corn and 

ore wheat .op..one. acre than are produced, 
thereon two. But we must keep up this fertility. 
We must not let our lands go to waste as they 
have done. And good home Agriculiural papers 
will do more to prevent this waste, and devel- 
op a correct aystem of farming than anything 
else, 

, We. believe our readers appreciate this fact, 
which accounts for the prompt renewal of our 
subscribers and the large accession to our list. 


Our readers can still do much for us. Every 
addition aids us. 


. PS The Proceedings, of the Alton and Meramec 
Horticultural Societies, will be found on page 14 of 
this issue. 








Taz Rurav Woriv.—The following is one from 
hundreds of complimentary letters we are receiving, 
approving the change we have made in our Journal. 
 Frienp Cotman: I was agreeably surprised this 
morning by the reception of your valuable Journal in 
an entirely new form and dress. The “Valley Farm- 
er” has been so completely metamorphosed as to 
baffle recognition; yet it was a welcome visitor. 

The change you propose making meets with my 
hearty rebation. I much prefer.a weekly sheet to 
the terdy wot otions of a monthly. 

: Success attend the new Journal; and may healthy 

e, Pros} rity and happiness be realized and en- 
oyed ‘by i its Editor. 

Enclosed please ‘find Two Dollars, for which you 
will be kind enoagh to continue to send me the “Rural 
World”—I am unwilling to be without it. Go on, 
Friend Colman, in the laudable work in which you are 
engaged, and you will most,assuredly. meet with a 
cordial support from an enlightened, waitoriminating 
and tpprestating public. IN 


t BeienMevsntess:nptglh. bi Chapman in- 
forms us; that potatoesican be saved when froz- 
en, by putting them in barrels with pulverized 
soit or by placing them. in heaps and mixing 
the. soil »plentifully with the potatoes. The 
soil. draws the frost out of the potatoes leaving 
them unharmed. They should be packed with 
the soil before they have thawed. At the pres- 
ent’h on \ot potatoes it is ampeainns to 
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' hal Plead or tHe Ruka Wortv.—In reply 
to a lettér from J. H. H., we would say that we 
dis-} cannot take one dollar. ‘and fifty cents for the 


| int to wea ‘themselves of our club rates. 
can easily 'gét three s Heighbors to jom them, and 
remit six dollars for four names. 














W. Macon, Mo. - 
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HORTICULTURAL. 








The Mo. State Horticultural Society. 

This body convened in the Supreme Court 
room in the Court House, at St. Louis, on the 
2d Tuesday of this month. It was the largest 
and most respectable meeting yet held. To 
those who assisted in organizing this Society, 
it was certainly a gratifying sight to behold the 
fine-looking body of men assembled at this 
meeting. Well do we remember when we pen- 
ned the first call for the organization of this 
Society at Jefferson City, Only five or six of 
us wentup from St. Louis, and when we got 
there we found but two or three to assist us.— 
By the hardest kind of work we got enough to- 
gether to organize. We had the honor of be- 
ing elected President fur the first two years. 
We published the proceedings of the Society 
the first year at our own expense ata cost o/ 
considerably over a hundred dollars, We had 
faith that the Society would eveatually bea 
success—and now we feel amply paid for all 
our efforts in its behalf. It is doing a great 
work for the cause of improved Herticulture in 
our State and in the West. The proceedings 
will compare favorably in point of intelligence 
with any in the land—and we think they sur- 
pass those of any similar State Society. 

Our State is rapidly filling up with fruit grow- 
ers from other States, and every year the So- 
ciety will increase in numbers. The proceed- 
ings of the present year will be published in 
pamphlet form, They will be too voluminous 
to be published entire in this Journal—but we 
shall give abstracts of the discussions. Every 
reader of this Journal, however, should have 
the entite proceedings. The discussions and 
essays are from intelligent, practical men, and, 
consequently, of far more value than if from 
mere theorists. 

If this Society continues to increase for three 
or four years to come, as it has in the three or 
four years past, the Large Hall of the Mercan- 
tile Library will hardly be large enough for our 
meetings. The great adaptability of our State 
for the production of fruit and of a superior ar- 
ticle of wine, gives greater interest to our meet- 
ings. 


see 


PLANT SHADE TREES. 

Now is the time to plant trees about your 
homes. They will furnish a cool retreat in sum- 
mer from the sun’s fierce rays. They will pro- 
tect you from Boreas’ fierce blasts. They, will 
grow into things of beauty and adorn. your 
homes. They will enhance the value of your 
farms. While you sleep they will still advance. 

It will not take long to plant them—and then 
how long will they bless you! Dig deep, large: 
holes where you would like to have trees grow. 
This you can do at any time that frost is out 
of the giound. Then go to the woods or to 
some Nursery and procure your trees. Get good 
roots, and keep them from frost and wind, and 
plant as soon after digging as possible. Put fine, 
rich soil about the roots, Spread them out_nat- 
urally. Set them, the same depth that they 
grew. In Junegivethema mulching of chip man- 
ure, saw-dust, straw, or something of the kind. 
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LarcE Strirep Pearmain—WN. J. Colman, Esq. 
—I notice-your comments on the Large Striped 
Pearmain—viz., Missouri apple. In 1#45, I first 
received the variety, both fruit and grafts, from 
Jas. Allen, of Nelson Co., Ky. Mr, Allen) 
was an enthusiast in fruit calture—a queer | 
nius, and iy uh a poitits. I distributed | “ 
variety along with several others from the same 


source. Mr. fer 
nk it has syc- 
ly heard. of 








171,, of “Western Frujt poole x4 
yt 
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‘ Wash for ‘Trees, - 

The bark of trees is an important thing, as 
well asthe leaves’ They are the breathing.. 
sweating apparatus, as are the skin and lungs 
of the animal syatem,., And yet, how is the bark 
of trees neglected—except by:those who know. 
Set a tree too deep, and ‘it will die. It is the 
choking of the bark that kills it: the breathing, 
so to speak, issuspended. Keep your trees cov- 
ered with the usual white-wash, and they will 
suffer, and sometimes die—to say nothing of the 
sepulchral look ‘it gives them. These washes 
choke the tree. They cover all the interstices, 
which are to be kept open. Potash is often 
used. Thies is hurtful (because acrid) to the 
tree, especially young trees where the bark is 
tender. What is wanted in a tree is this: A 
wash that will destroy insects, cocoons, mosses, 
eggs of vermin, &c., and at the same time keep 
the bark free in ite ‘action. To meet all these 
points in a wash, it will at once be seen is diffi- 
cult. We have heretofore recommended soda. 
It. is by far the best thing that has been applied, 
It is safe; it will add to the growth and health 
of a tree; and it will destroy the insects. To 
prepare this wash—Heat sal-soda red hot in an 
iron. vessel. ‘To do this the vessel should be im- 
bedded in—not over+—a bard coal fire. This 
will drive off the water and carbonic acid which 
it contains, reudering the soda caustic. One 
pound of this, added to a gallon of water, may 
be applied to the trunks and large branches of 
trees. Apply with a brush or cloth. The next 
day you will find the bark softened and fresh. 


Then rub with a woolen cloth, and you will 
have a clean tree that will be the admiration of 
all eyes. This wash mdy be applied once or 
twice in a season. It is an excellent manure as 
it washes off. Be not afraid to use it plenti- 
fully. 
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PRAYER, 
At the opening of the Fifth Annual Meeting ‘of the 
Missouri State Horticultural Society : by 
Rev. Dr. Elliot. : 

Almighty. and Most Merciful God, Maker of 
Heaven and Earth, by whose command the 
light shines out of darkness, and all things are 
fashioned by the word of thy power: we thank 
thee that thou has-clothedtheearth with beauty 
and that by thy continued goodnéss it brings 
forth grass, the herb yielding seed and the fruit 


tood for man ahd beast. We thank thee, that 
when, by reason of sin, thou didst drive out 
man from Eden, thou didst remember mercy in 
judgment, and, when pronouncing sentence of 
death didst make the necessity of labor the 
condition of our mortal life. We consent 
to the wisdom of that law which compels 
man to earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow—and we do not desire to change it.— 
We rejoice that the foundation of all gocial 
prosperity, is in labor and diligence, and in 
the culture of the kindly earth from which 
we were taken and to which we must re- 
turn. The king himself and the sovereign 
prazie must be fed by the fruit of the field. 

We, therefore, thank thee for the Association 
in which weare met to-day, and ask thy bless- 
ing upon it, that it may perfectly accomplish the 
ends. in view, by increasing the just rewards of 
industry, b stinalating the skill. of the -hue- 
bandman, by bringing the lights of science to 
bear upon the experience of toil, and by what- 
ever other means may wisely be employed. 

We meet in a time of social strite to do the 
work of peace. O, God, let the time soon come 
when the sword shall beconverted into the plow- 
share, and the spear intothe pruning-hook: and 
when that blessed day of perfect re-union dawns, 
may every tiller of the soil and every laborer 
in the land be found doing the work of freedom, 
with none to molest or make them afraid. 

We ask it in the name of him who is the 
Friend of the Poor and the Prince of Peace, our 
Lord Jesus Christ: Amen. 


Preservine Ciper:—At the Farmers’ Club of 
the American Inetitute lately, a discussion took 
place on preserving cider. 

Mr. Robinson—I. have, here an inquiry if 
there is any node of keeping cider sweet, ex- 
cept. the use of the sulphite of lime. he wri- 
ter says that injures the flavor. 

The President —Cider and wine may be puri- 
fied by isinglaes. Dissolve it in warm water, 
stir it gently with the wine, let it settle, and 
then carefully draw off the liquor. You may 
use about an ounce of isinglass to a gallon of 
cider, 1 purified.wine in this way thirty years 
ago. The process takes out some of the fruity 
even of the Novem | It ia better to let it settle 

thout the isinglass. “Wine on the lees” is 
est pow as it was in Scripture times. 


bm penter-+The main thing in keepi 


cider, ia to have the barrel clean and sweet,a 
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Exssore.., fin, November... It, did -nobremain, aweet—but 
walevel) aM” fn next br Th was a most delicious drink. 


tree yielding fruit after its kind, that it may give} 


| Salt in the dung-yard is.good! >.) 10 





(Written for the Rural World and Volige: Raemetl 
“ LANDSCAPE GARDENING: * 
‘ By M. @, Kerry, pe 
Eb. Rurat Worup: An example taken fresh 
from the field of improvement is undoubtedly a 
fit foundation upon which to base some hints 
and explanations, to guide the inexperienced im- 
prover in his first attempts at landscape gar. 
dening, showing more ners some leading, 
pragiical considerations, by which the actual 
work can alone carried on with success. 
-knowledge in landscape f abaare ay has 
otten caused much perplexity and trouble, when 
putito trial; practical knowledge, however, has 
always come out triumphant, The enclosed de- 
sign is, therefore, not handed to you to be ad- 
mired or praised. It nas its faults, undoubtedly, 
but it is simply offered as an illustration ofhow 
a garden may be laid out. 
The grounds upon which the design has been 
executed embrace about three acres, forming the 
immediate front lawn of the mansion, The 
greater portion of the former grounds had been 
separated from the piece in question by the 
opening of apublic street. It had been for more 
t ten years a_ well-kept pleasure-ground, 
thiékly stocked with beautiful evergreens, shrubs 
and flowers, besides a great abundance of na- 
tive forest trees, thus forming an interesting 
place which could not but excite the admiration 
of every visitor—lacking, however, that peculiar 
happy effect of arrangement which we admire 
in natural, as well as in garden scenery, 
“he use of the axe had first to be resorted to, 
to abate many of the forest trees which encum- 
bered the ground. It may not be amiss, to ob- 
serve at this time that the clearing of a grove or 
forest does not simply consist in removing all 
the poorer or deformed trees, for the benefit of 
theremaining ones, but it should be done with a 
strict regard to the developement of some leading 
forms and features. Distinct groups should be 
formed in the most favorable spots, which may 
appropriately be connected with each other by 
single well-formed specimen trees. This suc- 
cessfully done, the first step towards a scenery is 
made. The next step in the improvement is the 
choice of the necessary roads, and walks, We 
say necessary roads, because any road or walk 
which appears unnecessary to the eye of com- 
mon sense, is a mere fanciful foolish thing in the 
garden. The object in view, or destiny of each 
road, should-be plainly demonstrated ; a sense 
of necessity must justify its presence. Objects 
along its line should, in like manner, explain 
its course, and no unnecessary bends nor crooks 
should show forth the gardener’s desire to have 
a.crooked road in the place of a flowing one, 
ificially to hide the hand of art should be the 
tto of landscape gardening, The near- 


roads the happier will be the final success of the 
entire improvement, 


The same principle by which roads should be 


the ground, No road should appear as being 
cut out or filled up, but the terrace must justify 
its presence. On a level or smoothly rolling 
plain, this effect is naturally produced. On steep 
or broken ground considerable alterations of 
the surface often become necessary to bring forth 
the desired effect. For the general formation 
aud grade of the ground no definite rules can be 
laid down. The improver’s good judgment and 
taste alone can decide in how far it is advisable 
to alter or retain the natural shape. Easy flow- 
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er we follow this golden rule in the designing of 


designed and laid out, must be followed in re- 
gard to their bearing to the shape and surface of 





ing and rolling, 
able toa faker 
cast, before us t 
fat plain. After t 
it presented an pr Y tp hs 
change wae effec y wery ' 
lay, filling up the center 
of the front jawn. The wpper part 
ses being am nosightly, broken. 
like manner, ¢o#fverted imto an easy 
ley, adding an itet of new interest 
appearance of the place. A keen, Wi 
experienced eye should be by ever 
landscape gardener, the use of which slone will 
enable him to conduct the work of grading and 
shaping the ground successfully. 4 
To branch out at this time on the rules and 
principles which should governthe work of plant- 
ing and arranging the different groups and parts, 
of which the pleasure ground should consist, 
would lead me too tar into the regions of scientific 
landscape gardening—a subject which cannot be 
treated in so short an article as the present one is 
designed to be. Suffice it to say, I am a firm be- 
liever in a.systematic and distinctly contrasting 
arrangement, eonsidering any, and every indis- 
criminate hap-bazard mixture of trees, shrubs and 
flowers seattered over a certairi surface of ground, 
a senseless and unmeaning production; a base 
counterfeit to the genuine design of landsca 
gardening. In conformity with this principle, 
the re-arranging of the shrubbery of the place in 
question was carried on. Reg:rd had to be 
paid to some leading beautiful specimens of the 
pine family, which could not well be removed. 
As a general rule, however, each family ot trees 
and shrubs liad its place assigned to it. In this 
manner the confusion of evergreens was soon di- 
vided into groups of White Pines, Hemlocks, 
Norways, Balsam Firs, etc. which, in years to 
come, will create that variety, harmony and con- 
trast,which the former mixture would never 
have produced. The entire stock of ornamentel 
shrubs was treated in precisely the same manner. 
The Altheas, Snowballs, Honeysuckles, ete. were 
collected in clumps, and those new tormed mass-" 
es united into several leading groups along-the 
front of the grounds. By this arrangement they | 
appear to the best advantage when seen from the 
house,’ and form a dividing bélt betwéen the 
Jawn and public road, 


Particular pains was taken in the formation 
of a Rosaro, or a place where the entire family 
of these queenly flowers is cultivated. Three 
leading groups around the junction of several 
walks are devoted to this purpose, the effect of 
which will undoubtedly be a happy one. 

Lastly it behooves me to say a few words on 
the ret me whey nom: as far as they form a 
part oft neral arrangement dictated by the err | 
art of lan onde ardening Tt is plain endugh ‘ees 
that they should be introduced in strict con- 
formity with the whole natural scenery. They. 
should appear principally in front of the groups 
of shrubbery, not as edging or a wreath, Bat ac- 
cording to the contour of the group—here in 
broader, there in smaller masses. In this man-' |4) 
ner they form a pleasing and appropriate change 
from the grass to the mass of foliage of the 
group. In some judiciously chosen spots they 
may appear in a mass by themselves, rising in 
bold relief in the midst of the verdant grass. 
To devote, however, the open spaces of the lawn 
to fanciful figures, &c. called pretty flower beds, 
is an evidence of a very doubtful taste, The ge- 
nius of the landscape gardener can surely find an 
outlet in some other direction, andshould never 














be exhausted in such follies. 











A Mansion. B Grape Arbor; C Small 
Fruits.” D Orchard. E Greenhouse. F Pa- 
villion, No.1 & 2 Group of Bulbous Flowers. 
3 Roses. 4 Ornamental|Shrubbery, 5°Group 


Lilae” and Snowball.’ 7 ees, Ash and 





You want a rich soil for cabbage. You can 
hardly get it rich enough. Liquid:manare ap- 
plied plentifully ie'the best thing ofall.“ ' 
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Description of the Grounds. ery 


of Larch and Deciduous Cypress. 6 Group of 
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Weeping Mountain Ash. 8 Grot of Stirubbery. é 
9 Group of Hemlock and Red Cedar ol Beall . 
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Shrobs and Flowers, 11 Flowers. 
way Spruce: 13° White Pines. 14 Balsam I 
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“[ Written for the Rara) World and Valley Farmer.) 
THE DYING GIRL. 
Sust over the dark. flowing waters, 
My mother is waiting for me; 
Pcannot, T mast nat stay fonder 
I'm #ighing from earth to be free. 





Oh!.did,yoanot hear that low whisper? 
My mother is telling me “Come,” 

And I must obey the glad summons, 
An@ anchor my bardue safely home. 


T can see the wave of white garments, 
While over the amethyst walls, 

The music of heavenly voices 
Around me so soothingly falls. 


There’s a harp and a crown all ready 
WhenI sball have gained that shore ; 
Qh! Llung, I long to be there, 
Where sickness and death are no more, 


Even now I can feel the dashing 
of the cold spray oyer my fect, 
And the “boatman pale” is coming, 

My welcoming soul to meet, 


Friends, weep not, the angels beckon; 
I'm going with Christ to dwell; 
Death’s icy pressure is on me: 
Friends, tenderly loved—farewell, 
Godfrey, Ills, 


SELECTED STORY. 
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WINNING A WIFE, 

There was a joyful gathering at one of the old- 
est.and richest mansions in Leicester Square. 
The rooms were filled with the e/iteot New York 
society... ‘The young and the gay. the maiden in 
the first bloom of loveliness, and the young man, 
whose talents had procured him the invitation 
his poverty would have prevented, all met to- 


JANRT. 
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tures.and statues, and beautiful flowers Were min. 


The brilliant chandeliers were reflected back fram 
the long mirrors, which wultiplied the other ob- 
jects, until the eve ached with tie excess of light 
and glitter, A beautiful conservatory led from 
one of the spacious rooms, and was filled with 
the rarest and choicest plants. This room was 
partially darkened, there being no light except 
what came from ashaded crystal lamp, halt hid- 
den by the redundant leaves, and filled with 
perfumed oil, which gave out au odor beyond 
even the flowers themselves. On a bracket |be- 
hind some tall, graceful plants, was the exquisite 
group of the Angel and the Child; and, justatthe 
entrance, lay the sculptured image of a sleeping 
ipfant., Beyond this room was the library, open- 
ing by glass doors, into a large garden which ex- 
tended into the next court, every foot of which 
was worth as many gold pieces as could be laid 
on its surface, but which:could not be purchased 
for money ; 80 highly did the owner prize its re- 
fréshing shade and the green coolness which thus 
sprung up in the very heart of the hot and dusty 


city. 

These doors were open, and the refreshing air 
came wafting the-perfume of the flowe:», as it 
swept through the conservatory, and tem rite 
the hot atmosphere of the reception room. An 
all this grandeur and show was to celebrate the 
birthday of Mave.iye Tracy, the only child of 
the rich owner of thé mansion. For her was this 
crowd gathered to do homage to the manifold 
perfections which in the wealthy heiress are 80 

idily seen and appreciated, 
well be supposed, there were man 
irantsto her favor, and of these, the acknowl- 
edged favorite of her father was young WaLtER 
SuNDERLAND; afid no One dombted the: matel 
would prove an agreeable one toall parties. The 
young man was'such, in character and reputa- 
tiod, ar to sting universal approbation of the 
eoteries assembled in u tendom ; and in per- 

















son We Was handsome enough to be the object of 
admiration to all the young ladies); o"* 6% 
Among the visitors that evening, invited to the 
ri 9 mansion, on account of his rising talent, 
; 1u1p CLEVELAND, a young of no ordi. | 
ius. He had been gradually but sure 
igh i it no one could. have 
it panatet Aan tolit hie eyes He 







, daughter of rich Mr. Tracy. 


ae ns is soem with no one hg 

Jisten ) prom pti hisigenius, except the 

RP oY ae ~0 ake ethers 1 . ’ Philip 
he might) 

' ratified to 


| that hié fame had preceded him, and be was most 
| cordigh papeei cs evanceentat iat tame; Mad- 
e 


‘| tributed to the man she loved. She told him so 


‘| ing her fathef for her hand in the next dance, re- 


| oF Hie ati) @fitest caressingly. 
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line Tracy was one of the, first to welcome 
him, as she had been one of the, first to recog- 
nize and herald his genius before she Knew him 
personally, ‘and. it was long belore she knew 
that her disinterested praise Thad awakened for 
her a feeling in his heart, which could net be 
quenched, except by her neglect or contempt. 

This night, Madeline hid catered in groups 
those wliom she thought most congenial to each 
Other; arid_a little knot of literary le were 
habging upon the words of Cleveland, as be 
poured’ ont, in ‘hig high-toned eloquence, his 
Opinions upon the art he loved. Madeline 
watched the effects of is words npon the list- 
eners, and her heart throbbed with emotions at 
her own thoughts. 

“And this gifted being has laid his heart at 
my feet,” thoughtshe. As she looked round on 
the trappings of wealth with which she was sur- 
rounded, she thought how infinitely higher was 
that, wéalth of mind which distinguished Phil- 
ip Cleveland. Yes, he had told her that Ab 
crowning reward of his aspiring genius was tier 
love ; but he knew, ‘even i ie bestowed it, he 
might vainly ask her father fora right to receive 
it. And for once, his heart had bitterly rebelled 
at the miserable and sordid restraints of society, 
which placed his happiness in the cold kéeping 
of those restraints, and would in all human 
probability doom him to disappointment. 

Still it was something to know that Madeline 
returned his love ; that shé had risen far above 
the heartless conventionalities which would have 
léd her to despise an unknown and obscure man. 
It was worth something, too, to know that she 
had voluntarily wished herself less wealthy, so 
that no stain of a mercenary nature could be at- 


that very evening, in the few brief moments in 
Which they stood together in the twilight dark- 
ness in the conservatory, and he believed her 
words, 

The voice of Walter Sunderland, eagerly ask- 


called her from her momentary oblivion of her 
guests ; and she obeyed the impulse of her fath- 
er’s hand, as he motioned her to join in the 
dance with Walter. 
“T am absolutely given to this man,” she 
said, as she gave him the hand she could not 
well refuse. ‘* Yes, given to him,” she continued 
bitterly as he led her to the set. ““O, for power 
to free myself, and giye my heart openly to 
Philip.” — 

Looking round she saw Cleveland leaning 
against a pillar, and seeming sad and out of 


that fearless, trusting smile, which gave him 
new life. It told him’ that come what might, of 
cloud or sunshine, she would be true and faith- 
ful still—and he believed it. 

That night Walter Sunderland asked Mr. Tra- 
¢y’s permission to address his daughter, and it 
was granted. Philip inadvertantly heard it, and 
in ten minutes from that time, he had stolen out 
through the darkened observatory, without tak- 
ing leave of his host, and was soon pacing the 
floor of his temporary home at a hotel. All 
night he walked there. full of dark forebodings of 
evil, He knew Mr. Tracy would never conseht 
to have Madeline give up Sunderland for him; 
and although scarcely thinking that Madeline 
would change, he yet feared what persuasion or 
threats might force her to. ; ' 
In the morning he went-out, unable longerto 
endure the stifling, choking atmosphere of ihe 
house. He felt suffocated, and the outer air 
seemed to act on his heart as well as senses, a 
an exhilarator... He strolled off: fnto the vici 
ity of Mr. Tracy’s house; but started away agai 
at a wild pace, when he saw Sunderland’s c 
riage standing at the gate. He crossed th 
square, and turned into a qniet retired’stre 
that. seemed as if the inhabitants were all ablee 
so full of stillness and repose was the place. — 
". As he. passed on, he heard the massive doot 
just shutting. and a light footstep ran down th 
steps. He did not look up, in his abaraced 
state, hardly conscious indeed that,.heWad hear 
anything. The footstéps came on lightigbelithd 
him and then a low voite said “ Philip!” He 
turned and saw. Madeline, with the flush o 
morning exercise upon. her | 

relieek. There was the same | 
ever, oly she saw the toch 
dyig brow, and uneconcié 

same look. 


“You out 80 ‘early, Miss: Trey. and 
|Surderlanid’s carriage at your ghte!— Me om 
“Miss Tracy !”’ she repeated, laying her hand 








Hisfirst impulse was actually to shake her 
off, but. he caught the reflected expression 
his own sadness radiating in her eyes, and h 
softeried at once. : 
** Madeline! then, if 1 may atill call you so, 
The knowledge that you had a visitor this morn- 
me: and th that I cannot compete 
with Walter Sunderland for your hand, because 
I am poorer than he is, is too bitter a thought 
for me to bear calmly.” : ' 
* Philip Cleveland, you dome wrong. Ihave 


ing, waiting ryrire, has almost maddened} “| 
meted phys ing ae “3 you. I will live for you, and wen 
abandon all sc 
for my marrying at all» Twill give 
he tine me, not for my Ww " 


were as 


glance in 


ter.” 


away.” 
“ And 


spirits, She cast a look of smiling faith upon 
him, which no one noticed but himself; and hig] other at 
eye lighted Vip inétantly; there was magic m] ‘And w 


” 
man. 


did not 


sake of 
“ And 


line. 


my neede. 
have been as happy with 

with you, ‘as’ 
showered on you both?” ©» > 


“God knows she-was, and that I would have 


not a8’ 
been !”” 
you will 


he knows 








wned to von, betore thie, that you were not fen 
ifferentto me. Will you foreemenow to do what 


cannot justi 
know then, tha 
Mr. Sunderland; and i 
will add futthér,; that it was because my affec- 
tinns were engaged,” 
** Madeline, you 
May | dare to ho 
ence between us, how it preys upon me.” 
* The differente‘in money," I know. 
else, | am immeasurably yourinferior, ©, that 
I could annihilate the foolish, witless distine- 
as it, does, the ,hearts 


disappointed so. 
ration for talent, she ‘hoped. 
smaj| grounds on which she boped ; but if she 
could rouse Philip to some great, eflort, she, felt 
that it might yet be realized. 

' They parted at the door of Mr. Tracy’s house; 
Philip with a renewed hopé in his heart, and 
Madeline with a faint dawning of the ‘same 
Her father met her kindly, 
but with a sober look on his cotintenance, as if 
he was not quite pleased. © ~ . 

“Mr, Sunderland has been here my daugh- 


blessed inspiration. 


‘* Absolutely, 


the gold which 


you think of 
more than anything else: Would you value 
the statue of a Rothschild’ as much as you do 
that of Shakespeare or Walter Scott?” And, as 
| she spoke of these, she laid her hand tenderly 
j;on ber father’s arm and gently turned him to- 
wards his cherished marbles. Ah Td 

“I know’ whiat'/you would say) “Made 
You. would bid mie ‘choose between 
Walter's wealth, and Philip Cleveland’s nt 
But do you grant no excellence to Sutiderland 
except his riches?” ~ 
“Many, dear father ! 


to remain 
alone.” 





tion of wealth, i 
which ohereioe nent 
“Yon feel this, Madeline? 
“1 do sincerely.” 
“God bless you!’ burst, from Philip’s lips. 
‘Then, indeed, J am happy,” continu 
“even if no tie ever binds us together, 
fathér could be persnaded té give up his preju- 
dices also. O, Madeline! would to heaven you 
as Lam.” ; 
They had emerged now from the dull, quiet 
street, and had turned back into the square, 
when Sunderland’s carriage 
he was looking ‘directly at the 
walking in close conversation. 
up first, blushed and bowed. .. Philip. also 
bowed, but coldly, and they received an angry 


return. 


.* L know it father. 


oth 
macalhiiet e 


ast D} 


ive me new 


But 


Aon WomL AnD VARS LAME 


I have alwzye*@orelddted if a8 Womanly and un- 
justto do++to: boast of a rejected otter) Tf I 
rwise in, your eyes, 

ht, I positively rejected 
f that is Hot enough | 


be happy together.” 


, 


That look brought Madeline to consciousness. 
She knew too well that her father made nvoney 
his idol, and how ‘hard it would be to convinee 
him that she did not need to marry a. wealthy 
husband, His ambition for her was not to be 
knowing also his ‘vene- 


It would seem 


I met him ag he. drove 


our determination is unaltered ?” 


then 
ent ! 


‘to ° 


that La 
single. ‘ 


I am willing to remain wn- 
married, dear father; willing to devote my life 
to you, and make no other ties—but 1 am mot 
willing to bind myself to a man whom I can- 
not love, just because he is rich enough to gild 
the cage in which he may imprison me.” 
“Ts it not rather because you have formed an- 
ment, my child?” ee es 
t if it were, father?” 
“Whatilit were? I could not bear, to see 
you lowering yourself to the level of a poor 


“Think @ moment, dear father. Did my 
mother stoop, when she, inthe glow of gene- 
rous, unselfish love, made you a sharer of her 
noble fortune?» Did she not» fee) that your 
worth and nobleness of mind were equivalent to 
e inherited from her ‘father? 
And did she ever repent that she so decided? 
Ah, why do you ante 
case, which 

in your own? 


an objection in wy 


6 nobly and successfully waived 
my mother, ‘did any any one 
respect you less, because your worldly prospects 
ual hers? 0, father, remem 
own youth, and then, if you have the heart, 
bind me to the wealth I do not value.” 
Mr. Tracy sighed heavily. ‘He remembered 
the brief dream of his youth, and the beloved 
wife, who disobeyed her father to share hie lot. 
He did not dare to remember that her father’s 
life had been shortened by that disobedience, 
and that ere they had: known a year of the ad- 
vantages which that imniense wealth had 
brought them, his wife had laid down her life 
when Madeline was born. How little of hap- 
piness had the wealth brought him, except that 
of ministering to his daughter’s comfort. And 
now he was about tomake her miserable for the 
gain. 


r your 


ain, dear father, how “much 


You always réspect it 


lente. 


bat none that’ speak to 
I appeal to yoursélf, would you fiot 

mother, was ehe 
if ‘wealth had been 


“ Now, father, let me shake a compact ~wigey 
1 


for you aloné, 


} bat 
‘him: But allow 


rete rand of 
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life, new hopet 
it? And yet the ditter-| 


Th alljr 


be 
If your 


ssed them, and 
ir who were 
adeline looked 
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“ You will thinkne 
low, it I accept sites 
“ No, J 


@tern, selfish old fel- 
Bamy child.’ 
Derefrets, but not 






wit ilip ae pllaved haw, 

hi ona gather the lau- 
| we ‘Teac — rey on him who 
seeks worthily for fame; ~ The promise that she 
would never marry another softened the pein of 
pertingsto him, and the engagement they made 
of corresponding, was another balm to both 
their hearts. ‘ 

_& year aped on its eee and Madeline was 
the.contented, loving, devoted child, ministerin 
to'her father’s declining years, with a love and 
affection that merited arich blessing in return: 
Qne year, andthe world had already crowned 
with its highest hovors, an unknown poet. Some 
said he was from one country, some of another 
but'all agreed that any might be glad to own 
him for a son. 

Madeline read all, that came from his pen. 
Tt accorded with all the sentiments of her in, 
most soul, and-although she knew not whence 
the inspiration of this genius emanated, she felt 
that they were such as Philip Cleveland might 
feel, had he been made happy. She could not 
reflect that the brightest efforts of genius spring 
from, the crushed and wounded spirit. 

Daily were these books her solace and delight. 
She read them to her father, who placed the 
stamp of his ‘approbation upon every page ; and 
his approbation, nice and discriminating as. it 
had ever been, was no mean tribute to any 
author. 

This year was not suffered to go by in vain re- 
grete, by Madeling. From afar off, but without 
any clue to his residence, for his Jetters tober 
rame addressed under cover to his mother, 
Philip wrote her such words as a tender brother 
might have written t6'an orphan sister. And 
she, happy, or at léast contented with these, 
preserved her peace and serenity. 

People said that Madeline Tracy was growing 
beautiful. She had never been called plain be- 
fore; but there was a sweet, spiritux] look on her 
now, suggestive of something better than beauty. 
It wag the constant communion, hallowed aud 
sanctified, mysterious by distance and absence, 
with a kindred soul. 

Again came Madelfne’s birthday, and again 
her father insisted on its usual celebration. | 
adeline would, glailly have refused, tor the let- 
ter from’Philip had been strangely delayed, and 
he was growing anxious and disturbed’; but 
fat 






se 
‘was again crowded, but she Was vlad 
to find that fewer wealthy, and more intellectual 
people were invited by her father.than ever be- 
fore. Madeline had never met at one time, so 
many people of talent and intellect ; and never 
had she appeared so mttch at home, or so 
self: possessed as on this evening. 
She was making the,tour of the rooms, speak- 
ing cheerfully to each of her guests, when she 
was arrested by hearing ffom one of the little 
scattered groups, a féw words respecting the 
authorship of the books which had creatéd so 
much speculation on both sides of the Atlantic. 
One after another the guests joined in different 
tones of criticism, and Madeline was completely 
hemmed in by the crowd. She heard her fath- 
er’s voice, but could not eatch his words, until, 
in @ brief interval of comparative silence, she 
heard him say to the company: 
‘“* Ladies and Gentlemen, I have the honor to 
present to you the author of thecharming books 
you have just been admiring.” 
Madeline’s heart beat high. She knew in- 
stantly that her father had been planning some 
pleasant purpries for her; but howittle did she 
anticipate what was to follow. 

Ae Mr. Tracy’s tall form leaned over the 
group, he beckoned her te come neat him, and 
when she came through the parted crowd, and. 
stood by. her father’s side, she felt ber hand 

rasped, and heard her name. spoken. Philip 
himoelf stood before her! ’ 





The company had ‘dispersed, and the last good 
ight had been uttered, when Mr, Tracy led 
adeline back to the room now vacant except 
for one’ motionless figure. Philip Cleveland 
stood there, scarcely conseious' of the brilliant’ 
sensation be had inspired that evening, or. the, 
odnjesion: be had received. ,What.was it to. him, , 
if his fame could not reflect upon the being for 
whom alone he valué?it? Yet he lingered 
cl for Mr. Tracy’s‘manner had been s nu 
ly kind and distinguishing; but. it was a lét- 
ter addressed to him from Mr, Tracy, and for-; 
warded him by his mother, that had brought 
im’ from hie seclusion, on thé occasion of 
ine’s birthday. And yet how vain for him» 
de here, and. feel that she was Jost to him! 
> had seen, as he passed the tables and reads, 
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esks scattered profusely around, his own 
iful—and he felt how more than delightful 
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it d be to have that appreciative second 0 
Jacl! always by his side stogigthesiog ahd cheer ¥ 
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A | kén in.” She seems, from 
(0)! realize that itis, her. melancholy ides only 
[\ ta be—"‘a lady.” ‘So while Willie works in his 


9 lot,’ 











‘into & compact with’: thie oe A and thie 
closing part was Tike @1 saw one 
who loved hee ub ty Srsh y to be 
her husband, I m to her accept- 
ance. That time +s Seatee. You have proved 


yourself worthy; and she, tod, by her beautift! 
devotion to me, notwithstanding that I'thwarted 
her in her dearest liopes, deserves to be rewarded 
with all the happiness it ¢ can give her,” 

“Father!” was all that Madeline could vr- 
ter, as Mr. Tracy joined their hands, and left 
them, with the tearé'stteaming down his cheeks. 
And thus Philip Cleveland wow his ‘wife. 


THE “LITTLE LADIES.” 
BY L. VIRGINIA FRENCH, 

Oh ! for the * good time coming,” when “Ta. 

dies,’’ little and big, black and white, of the 
“upper ten,” or thé™“Tower million,” shall have 
become extinet,—obsolete—or as the original 
and emphatie Fenpeseean says, ‘tmowhar. ” Oh! 
for the golden days when we shal! have dear, good 
old women, and sweet, lovable young women, no- 
ble women, beautiful women, and ‘darling’ little 
girls,—and be done forever with those libels 
upon womanhood ‘t onable old ladies’ — 
** fast young ladies”— i mathma’s “little Ja- 
dies.” The latter are the most trying to one’s 
patience, because. we are at liberty to “‘eut” the 
former, and so summarily rid ourselves of the 
annoyance, but the very childhood of the latter, 
poor and perverted as it is, sends such a thril!- 
ing appeal to our hearts, that we cannot pass 
them coldly by,..,\We have entirely too many 
‘*ladies”’ of all sorts and sizes, among us at 
present; we need sadly a fresh supply of women 
and girls. Once a very “lady,” in speaking to 
me of her Jaundress, mentioned her as “the 
lady who does my washing!” This “lady’’ 
was so intensely “‘lddy-like,” that she could 
not, in any way acknowledge that the good old 
Saxon word woman, belonged to her extra re- 
fined vocabulary. 

But Oh ! the,wrengs of the dim-eyed, sallow 
cheeked; and hollow chested “little ladies.” 
Who is responsible for the dull head-ache, the 
dry cough, the quick convulsion and the ently 





grave? ‘lo whom does Death, thedread Aven-|. 
- ger of our wrongs upon life and nature, speak eo 
oft, in thunder tones, “ye knew y 


fe | but} 
you did it not ’—To you, Morasks, to you. 


I cannot but look with an “infinite pity” up- 
on the poor little be-ftounced, and be-tinseled 
butterflies, that go miticing along our city 
streets, ‘‘ turned out to exercise.” Lilliputian 
puppets, milliner-dressed, and confectionery-fed 
—always intensely ‘ady-like,” and excessively 
genteel. Admonished that they must not romp, 
because “it’s sd Horrid,” (ad if it were possible 
to rompwith such tight clothing, enfeebled bod- 
ies, and low spirits,)—told they must not play, 
because they will soil their dresses; (are not 
children’s dresses made to be soiled? if not 
they ought to be :)—cautioned against langhing 
loud, because ‘it’s vulgar ;”’ (though the poor 
things rarely feel a sufficient bubbling up of vi- 
tality to” get ‘off @ real, hearty and healthful 
laugh.) To remedy the awkwardness which 
this lecturing, espionage, and consequent self- 
consciousness begets, they are early packed off 
to Mons. or Mad. Ala‘Mode a-Ding-dong’s Dan- 
cing Saloon, to learn to be “ easy in their man- 
ners,” and be.taught ‘the graces,” generally. 

Now there is no Mecessity for teaching a child 
“the graves,” if it isa real child. The motions 
of such aré dlways graceful, because they, are 
natural, and if untrammelled by. its clothing, 
and not,forever admonished.as to its gentility, 
it will always be *teasy.” How often do we see 
a littlé fellow who enéhants'us with his’ bright 

glance, and graceful gambols, while frolicking 


- about in his snowy night robe, and yet who ac- 


tually keeps us in purgatory te hie gaucheriés} 
when he has the misfortune to be ‘dressed u 
for company.” Then the de its of his 
patent-leathers (‘is greater than. he can bear,” 
—the Philistines are upon ‘him,” iw the shape} 
of a “bran new” velvet sack, which’ he mist 
not soil,—-he is'b g the penalty of the “‘fig- 
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over her doll rags, or looke.out of the window, 
keeps her ringtéts in carl, and her dress ‘“‘nice,” 
—-apd so drags her weary years up to woman- 
hood, And then what is ¢he? and what is she 
good for? She exists, but what can she do? 
Oh ! she’s a “tyourg lady,” and young “ladies’’ 
muét fiot be suspected of being guilty of ever 
rendering themeelves useful. She is the mer- 
chant’s advertisement, the dressmaker’s puppet, 
the gentlemen’s toy, and mamma's beau “ideal.,”’ 

Morners, think of these things. Give the 
bath more consideration than smooth ringlets, 
—fresh air greater attention than embroidered 
dresses — trust to simple diet rather than dele- 
terious confections, and have faith in God and 
nature, in preference to fashion and folly. 

Oh! for. the golden days when we can be 
healthy without being considered “ coarse’ — 
strong ‘without being “vulgar’— courageous 
and independent without being ‘ masculine, ”’ 
—when we can retain our individuality with- 
out being ridiculed—when we can make -our- 


a 


when we shall have learned to be women and 
forgotten tobe ** ladies,” 


WHAT MAKES MISERABLE. 


Men are miserable when they try to be hap- 
py, as happiness comes at its own time, and 
not when we call for it, 

We are miserable when a friend turns 
against us, 

When an enemy triumphs over us. 

When our pet schemes have failed. 

When love dies out, and the loved one for- 
sakes us, 

When we are sick. 

When the means of subsistence vanish, and 
many mouths ask for bread in vain. 

When the hope of immortality becomes one 
of annihilation. 

When the Creator takes back the loan ofa 
child. . 

When there is no more prospect in life. 
When there is none in Heaven, 
When we wish for death in vain. 
When we strive for life in vain. 
Whea the man who protected you, turns 
Hagainst you. 

When Providence aids that man. 

When life has been a great strife for bread, 
and must end without it. 

When the family you have bronght up proves 
worthless. 

When you meet with a fortune and then lose it. 

When you read a tale that ends bad. 

When you have a counterfeit bill, and don’t 
know of whom you got it. 

When you break your watch. 

When you have the headache. 

But most of all, when you have the heart- 
ache, and death the only remedy. 

The happiest men are only, happy at times— 
the most miserable, only miserable at times. 
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Tar Worps we Use.—Be simple—unaffected; 
be honest in your speaking and writing. Never 
use along word where a short one will do, Call 
a spade not a well-known oblong instrument of 
manual industry—let home bea home, not a 
residence—a place a place, not a locality, and 
so of. the rest. Where a short word will do, 
pyou always lose by usinga long one. You lose 
in clearness—you lose In honest expression of 
your meaning; and in the estimation, of all]. 
men, who are competent to judge, you lose in 
be pietiee for ability. 

he only true way to shine, even in THIS 
FALSE WORLD, is to be modest and unassumin 
Falsehood ‘may be a very thick crust, but in 
the course of cling, Trvts will find a place to 


break through, me of language. may not 
be in the ne: Be al of us—butaimplicity and 
| straightforwardness are. 

' Write much as you a would k ; igual as 
fyow think: If ‘with your in erior, speak no 
coarser than usual ; if your superior k no 
finer. Be what you say, and within the rules 


of prudence, say what you are, Avoid ‘all -od- 
dity of expression. No one was ever a gainer 
The teuly wi ngalarity of words, or-in: unciation.— 
trul wiee will aR soe no one will 
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leaves,” and to his aaeer be it eaid, he bears it 


gto! 
the’ first ‘a to| sin 


’ most ungtacefully. 


His little sister, hoeyses te thot 4 
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sled, poor, patient little Bessie 







w he speaks. 7 ear show 
t knowledge of chemi rp 


ders of Lott 
enjoy better yedee health a for ira 
siness, who lives. on 





Many a sight te baried in « omile 
| Beef steaks are very. 
are none the worse, for 
umdrums| ¢oals. 
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selves useful without berng degraded—in short, |" 


_thinge—but they jhe ie the 


AURAL WOALD AND VALLEY FARMER. 
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Here we have a view of the home of Grorcr 
Wastincron, at the mention of whose name 
every patriot heart beats responsive. He needs 
© eilogy—his deeds and memory will last for 
aye. On the banks of the Potomac stands the 
home of this great and good man, in Fairfax 
county, Va. Here he lived and died. By com- 
mon consent it has been regarded sacred and 
left unseathed by the warring combatants. It 
is 14miles below Washington, Further down 
theriver in Westmoreland county, is his birth- 


CHARLES LAMB. 

Charles Lamb was the spectre among authors. 
Thi, small, spring-shouldered, he went through 
the world like a shadow. But Charles Lamb 
was himself; and that self was a happy, unhap- 
py, Sensitive man; caring more for hissister than 
for his betrothed; resigning his betrothed and 
devoting himself to his lunatic sister, who was 
much in intellect like himself, when she was her- 
self. Poor, stricken, magnanimous, faithful 
man! With all his pranks he was a man. 

He loved his sister ; he loved his domicil ; he 
was attached to old things. Ah! the old! the 
dusty-ancient! It was that that he liked above 
all things. He was, hence, an ancient among 
authors; an ancient among moderns, drifted by 
accident here, in this latter day, where he was 


at—ah, how wondered at! but appreciated by 
true men; and their sympathies will always 
keep warm his memory, for Charles Lamb was 
true to himself; and it is such men that the 
world honors. 

He had some learning; a good deal of wit; 
some humor; a vast amount of poetry, unwritten, 
unspoken—hinted. The drudgery of verse he 
would not undergo—’twas not in him; he would 
do what he wanted, what his nature dictated. 
His prose even was not good, i. e., not modern, 
It was heavy, dragging: it had too much to carry 
along—heavy paragraphs, and long, outlandish 
words, One would think he would have got 
lost in his almost interminable sentences. But 
that was he! that was necessarily Charles Lamb 
—a part of his South-Sea-House, his Indian 
weed. 

His health was not good; his mind well-nigh 
phrensied; but not quite—it just ’scaped it; 
the shadow (himself) accompanied the real, his 
(insane) sister, The twain were one. 

He says in his second Elia; “ Antiquity! 
thou wondrous charm, what art thou? taat be- 
ing nothing, art everything! When thou weri, 
thou wert not antiquity—then thou wert no- 
thing, but hadst a remoter antiquity, as thou call- 
+] edst it, to look back to with blind veneration ; 
thou thyself being to thyself flat, jejune, modern.” 

He died ; and, as his biographer says, “it is 
time he were gone. The humor of the thing, 
if there ever was much in it, was pretty well ex- 
hausted,” A shadow his lifetime; he was but 
& phantom when he died; and so he went. All 
said it was meet he should go, Charles Lamb, 
Elia, dead! gone to the antiquity he loved so 
much, in which he lived, and hence was not es- 
teemed, save by his few friends,—and these 
were much like himself, mae enough. 
He would no other. 


And thus, like a mole, he wait in his’ dark. 
‘Now that he is dead (and who could have died 
[more y ?) he is esteemed ; the world 
now ashes enh rather than his writings: 
t figure himeelf in all his writings, 
as we see and Byron, and Cowper 








What is the lesson of Lamb’s life? Nobility 
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| ferment, then turn, off the white scum and. bottle it. 
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place, On the banks of this river he ruined a 
tree in his father’s orchard with a hatchet, and 
when questioned, nobly replied —‘‘Father, I 
cannot tell a lie!” There, too, his love for his 
mother, caused him to decline a sailor’s life. 
“I cannot break my mother’s heart,” was his 
filial answer. It was customary for steamers, 
when passing here, to toll their bells in memory 
of the departed hero, and we recommend our 
young readere to treasure up the.words which 
he uttered and pattern after his example. 
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(towards his sister): another Washington doffing 
his crown: unpretending—and is this not much? 
for he was flattered, and feared; and hated, be- 
cause he was so unpretending, so reckless, so 
wilful in his ways, and so above-board. Clean- 
breasted was Charles Lamb: a man—a noble, 
but an ancient, man. 

He has said some of the nicest things in the 
language. His ‘Dissertation on Roast Pig,” 
has passages that are absolutely unsurpassable, 
but all in his “ancient” way—for he travels 
back to the days of Confucious, or wherever the 
history begine—the discovery of “roast pig.” 

Of course, in Ais way he is unmatched. His 
Elia throughout is. Few admire it as a whole, 
The virtuoso is the godfather to this work ; and 
wherever his disciples are found (virtuoso’ 8); 
there Lamb 14 be in the midst. 





DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT, 


{Transcribed for the Rural World and Valley Farmer.]} 
FROM A LADY’S PRIVATE RECIPES. | 
Yeast: Boil 1 lb. flour, } lb. brown sugar, and ‘a 
little salt, in 2 gallons water for one hour. © Let it 
stani until warm ; bottle and cork tight. One pint 
makes 18 Ibs. of bread. 


Irish Porato Puppine: 1 Ib, potatoes well boiled 
with cream, # lb. of butter, 10. eggs and 1 1b. sugar. 





CusTarD: 4 eggs, sugar and nutmeg to taste, and 
alittle lemon. Stew pumpkin, strain through a sieve, 
then add milk sufficient vo pour. This makes one 
‘custard, 


Crove CAke: 1 teacup butter, 1 sugar,1 cream, 3 
eggs, teaspoon cloves, same of pearlash. Add flour 
to form @ mass. 


Sorr GingxRBREAD: 1} cup molasses, 1 of butter, 
1 sugar, 4 eggs, 5 cups flour, 1 sour milk, tablespeon 
of ginger. 

CRANBERRY Tarts: Put a lb. sugar into a quart of 
cranberries, wet with water and stew. Bake on pot 
paste crust made as follows: 

Rub 1 1b. butter into 2 Ibs. flour, beat 2 whites of 
eggs light, which should be added together with 
some cold water. Make into a paste, roll six or sey- 
en times, flouring it each time, and jadd during the 
operation one more of butter. Do not knead it, but 
work it with the knife and rolling pin. 


Bripes’ Cake: 1 Ib. loaf sugar, 1 of flour, 1 of but- 
ter, squeeze the butter and beat it light, add the sugar 
grated fine, beat the whites of 20 eggs stiff, add them 
and the flguralternately, add the juice ofa lemon, 
the rind grated, and @ glass‘of rose ee Seat 
quarters of an hour. 


Convent#et YeAst: Put into wutticlont waite: 2 
quarts of wheat bran, 1 pint Indian corn, bran, a hand- 
ful.of hops, and:s teacupful parched corn; boil all té- 
gether, strain it when all but eold, stir tn wtencupful < 
of molasses, and add ‘sufficient old yeast to make it 


erocrermnameayl wawrromet even Fo 
adding alittle sugar; and’ set it near the fire ¢ 
before wanted for ule, : 
Extaacttkd Greist 
the spot, Fub it in, eo 
thi = hot ieon,,the 





nesia, and be thus removed. | 
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snow las er bi uate | 
Mr. Dimmock—Strawberry plants not injured in the 
January freeze;: a foot of snow, 


but were-hurt by in u 

Mr. starr—New plan | ost subject to 
injury »y freezing. Straw'o jectionable as a mulch 
on account of seeds in it. Prairie hay, cornstalks 
and sawdust may be used. : 

Dr. Hull-—-Sawdust sometimes bred the maybug. 
‘Once covered with a foot of straw, with good results. 
Decomposed animal manure from the slaugliter house 
with chaff, produced enormous berries—33 to the 
pound. Leaves, a bad mulch, becauze so broad as to 
smother a plant when over the crown of it. 

Mr. Brown used cornstalks and straw. Straw con- 
tains too many seeds and cornstalks are inconvenient 
to clear off. 

Dr. Long mulched with six inches of straw and had 
an excellent crop. By mulching with rotten straw 
he had no trouble from weeds. 

It was Resolved that strawberries should be pro- 
tected in this soil and climate. 

New Variéties.—Rieh! found Rusgell’s Prolific to 
suffer greatly from drouth.. Triomphe de Gand 
died a good deal. Jenny Lind and Georgia Mam- 
moth look thriving. Thinks Baltimore Scarlet will 
prove valuable. 

J, E. Starr has. discarded Fillmore and Jenny 
Lind. Has not be able to make Triomphe de Gand 
and Russell’s Prolific live well. 

Mr. Eisenmeyer—A cheap and efficient method of 
covering grapevines fur winter was to bend down the 
tops together in a row, and pull a litt earth upon 
them to hold them down, and then pass along the 
tow with a plow on each side and cover. Uncover 
in spring with a fork orkarst. This covering did not 
cost halfacentavine. Prefers Norton’s Virginia and 
Concord. The latter has shown symptoms of rot, 
Prefers fruiting rank growers on the laterals. 

Mr. McPike said on examination at Hermann of 
Concord grapes grown on laterals, and on the main 
shoot, did not enable the Committee to see any ad- 
vantage in one method over another. 

Mr. Dimmock read the following from a Cincinnati 
paper: 

r. Thomas H. Yeatman, an experienced vine 
grower, says: I look upon the grape culture, from the 
change of climate and seasons in the vicinity of Cin- 
cinnati and southwest of it, as almost a total failure. 
Planted my vineyard in 1847. First years the yield 
was an average of five hundred gallons to the acre; 
have had an acre to yield over a thousand gallons. 
I attributed my success to the influence of the winds 
blowing up the valley of the Ohio river, and taking 
off the miasma whieh produced mildew and rot, for 
we were more successful than other vineyards in 
close proximity, but differently located. But of late 
rot, which I conceive to be produced by cold nights 
and uneven temperature during the day, has prevent- 
ed us from raising a sufficient quantity of grapes to 
pay the expense of growing them. I am aware that 
many of the vintners charge this failure to other 
causes, and ‘the Catawba grape as not being adapted 
to the soil, climate, &c., at the same time very dis- 
interestedly offering some good seedling as a substi- 
tute. Now it may be,and my experience goes to 
prove it in some measfre, that young vineyards pro- 
duce better than old ones; even if we grant this, it 
will nevertheless prove a failure as to the grape being 
a profitable crop, forthe reason that the yield will 
not justify the expense of replanting every few years. 
Vineyards in the old country are known to be over a 
hundred years old; and the wood of my vineyard has 
been as strong and prolific under its culture as I could 
wish. I havetried all manner of pruning and train- 
ing, high and low, long and short—broken up the 
ground, and at other times left the grass to take’ full 
possession, all with the same bad results. 

The Wine Committee reported as' follows: 

1. Catawba from Nanvoo—a light table wine; lack- 
ing in fruitiness of flavor. , 

2. Catawba from Theo. Englemann—of excellent 
quality, fruity flavor.and fine aroma. 

8. Isabella from Nauvoo—light acid wine of poor 
quality. : ; 

4. Neckar—a pleasant light table wine. 

5. Currant wine—very good. 

6. Currant wine—quality injured by poor quality 
of sugar used in its manufacture, 

“Committee, upon the location of an Agricultural 
College for the State of Illinois, reported : 

: Whereas, Horticultare is one of the most important 
departments of Agriculture, and is receiving at this 
time, in our State, a very large share of public atten- 


7 and,» } 

2 In our judgment, there is no section of 
Tilinois where both the soil and the climate are so 
well adapted to ae ends of all kinds of fruit, 
6ommon to’ the middle on of the’ Temperate 
Zone;, as are the.,soil , climate of Alton aud vie- 
ity; therefore, 

plead will Ne *Nariest endeavors to 
secure the e: entof, an . tural Colle 
in the im mediate vicinity of Alton, with a view to its 
; upon the interest of Horticulture. 
at in order to carry out the foregoing 
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his State for Agricultural purposes. All of which 
Hs respectfully submitted. ; 

A to hold the annual meeting for election 
of on Friday, January 6th, 1865, at the resi- 
dence of H. G. McPike in Alton. 
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Pore eee a Soe. 
The sixth annual meeting was held at the house 


a of Wm. Harris. President Beale in the chair. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


\ Whe rush of events having brought us to the close 


er year, it is meet that wo pause for a few 
to consider what lessors we have learned— 
facts of value we to record—what duties 

7 ted, and | new paths of usefulness 
the duties of the coming 
uered in a more 

ee. Not only have domestic 

e on us, but nature in her various 
changes manifested unusual severity. The last 
days of ber, ’63, were v warm and moist, 
when suddenly a very high wind arose, and ther. 
mometer fell in two days to 18° below zero, on the 
morning ofthe first of January, 64. The effects of 
this. severe.change were manifest in every class of 
vegetation. Grape wood was almost totally killed, and 
there was scarcely any fruit. 

The pear suffered 80 severely that the blight was 
more universally fatal than on any former year; and, 
although the show of bloom was good, there was but 
little fruit and that most imperfect. The entire peach 
erop was lost and the trees severely injured. 

The vital powers of the apple were so much im- 
paired as to render them a prey to hosts of imsect en- 
emies; so that, while but few trees were entirely 
killed, the quantity of fruit was greatly diminished 
and but little if any perfectly sound. 

The finer varieties of cherry tree were almost totally 
destroyed; and while the plum tree was less injured 
the fruit was equally scarce, 

The quince suffered much in wood and entirely in 
fruit and, although the apricot and almond lost their 
fruit, they were much less injured in the tree than 
the peach. 

Among small frnits, the Lawton and Crystal black 
berries were killed to the snow line, while the Mul- 
berry blackberry occupying rows between the two 
former, bore its usual (scanty) crop of fruit. Only 
gooseberries (foreign and mative) and currants were 
uninjured; these bore an abundunt crop. There 
seems little doubt that the fierce drying wind had quite 
as mach to do with the work of destruction as the low- 
ness of the température. 

The cereal and grass crops suffered severely, and 
we had the most ample evidence of the value of the 
wheat drill and roller over the usual imperfeetly pre- 
pared ground and broadcast sowing; and we 
hesitate not to say, that the difference in the produce 
of ten acres of wheat this season alone would pay fur 
a wheat drill. The use of the roller is an indispensa- 
ble concomitant of the wheat drill; and an abundant 
crop without the use of these implements must, in our 
climate, be regarded as an accident rather than a 
rule. The corrugated roller will answer a most valu- 
able purpose in grounds that are unfit for the use of 
the wheat drill. We cannot pass this subject with- 
out suggesting to the Society the importance ofa 
persistent trial of “Spelt” in our soil and climate; it 
is not so liable to winter kill as wheat; bears oxtepe 
cold, stools well, manufactures flour of a high grade, 
its only drawback being the fact of its requiring to be’ 
husked by a machine to free it from its very persist- 
ent covering before itcan be ground. The experience 
of the past year impresses us with the importance of 
mixed crops, both in horticultural and agricultural pur- 
suits, as best insuring a regular income, and indicates 
that the apple and grape are safer investments than 
any of the other major fruits. In March and April 
we had rains on 22 out of 62 days, and on but two 
occasions was there a consecutive weck of dry 
weather; while in July and August there was as 
little rain as there was excess in March and April; 
and on three days in succession the thermometer stood 
at 96° in the shade ou the north side of a house with- 
outany motion im the air—-the centre of the leaves of 
the grape vine, Madeira vine, and Passion flower 
being burned into holes; many of the trees of the for. 
est had their leaves entirely burned up. The willow 
and several other trees shed their leaves as in Novem- 
ber. On the third of November we had sleet and snow 
tothe depth of from eight to fifteen inches which so 
heavily loaded the trees that thousands of the branch- 
es were broken off; and in a ride of eight miles, on the 
succeeding day, there was not a hundred feet of the 
road traveled where fallen limbs could not be seen; 
and in several instanees the roads were blocked up 
with them to such an extent that men had to be sent 
to ‘elear out the roads. There is no doubt that the 
severity of the preceding winter laid the foundation 
for this wholesale destruction. 

The suddeness and severity of the cold of the 2Ist 
and 22nd of last month, which produced in, two days 
ice 4 inches thick, the thermometer ranging from 
10° to 25°, seems a continuance of the same injurions 
extremes. These great extremes of heat and cold, 
drouth and wet, go far to bring a fact to the mind in 
regard to “location,” similar to that suggested in re- 
gard to crops—that mixed crops and medium alti- 
tudes are safer than depending on one or two crops 
or extremesin location. Where the land is consider- 
ably elevated, the soil is thin, and the growth of 
wood ceases atleast a month earlier. than on the low 
or bottom land; it produces well ripened wood and 
frait of high quality, has a slight breeze in almost the: 
hottest days of the season,and has less tendency; to 
rot from the heavy dews; while it is liable to su 
severely from drouth and is not adapted to pro 
gation. , It suffers from the very high winds in The 
tree and fruit, and the quantity of fruit is diminished 
or the plants more speedily exhausted. 

The Society, by its delegation to the National Po- 
mological Convention, aided in bringing the high 
chatacter of our State as a fruit-growing region before 
a gp gn will feel: new yee arise in con- 
nection with the next meeting of that convention at 
st. pen 1866, which, of scpvected as it oe 
will do much to illustrate and call attention to our po- 
ncther sphere of usefu ds 
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wild, miserable, and, in most instances, unfenced school 
lots. Some enevaragement im the love of the beauti- 
ful, in the love. of labor, and. respect, for. it; in, the 
sacred regard for the rights of private property in 

create and m a “moral.” that wotld 
save many a one from the ceili; itis a riotori- 
ous fact that first acts of theft are generally of fruit, 
and this d oh to disregard private rights in- 
creases with the growth of the other powers; so that 
we find that, in a district, where fruit pilfering is car- 
ried on, morality is altogether at alow ebb. 

To encourage a fondness for the production and, 
preservation of fruit, let the Society offer to the trus 
tees of such schools in the township as will provide t» the 
schools the implements that are necessary to the eul- 
ture of the lots—a selection of fruit and ornamental 
trees, that will be committed to the care of the child- 
ren totend and gather the fruit at the proper season. 
To enlist the aid and hearty co-operation of the teach- 
ers in this work, much may be done to give an ex- 
tended taste for these pursuits; and if parents, 
guardians and friends instead of presenting children 
with mere toys, or comfita and confectionary (always 
questionable in a physiological point of view), substi- 
tute spades, trowels, and otherimplements of culture, 
with seeds, bulbs and plants, we would have mest 
pleasing proofs of the fulfilment of the axiom, “as ye 
sow, so shall ye reap.” 

We come now to notice one of the most valuable in- 
stitutions of our and similar societies: “the fairs or 
exhibitions.” Without the pomp of a vast collection, 
a great assemblage, a premium list of magnificent 
proportions, they are deemed failures—but in the real, 
the best, the highest sense, that cannot be if they are 
no larger than our usual meetings. It affords the op- 
portunity of less constrained intercourse, and questions 
can be asked and answered without the necessary 
formalities of aregular meeting. Persons outside of 
the Society feel more free to attend and participate, 
and this is a step towards taking an active part in 
the work. It tends to remove the restraint and cocl- 
ness consequent on living in a state of semi-isolation, 
and to foster social feelings in a neighborhood. It 
comes as a place of instruction where we can see and 
learn much that is new in classes, varieties, qualities, 
modes of culture, implements and the variations pro- 
duced by soil, locality, age, treatment—and is an adult 
class in an unthought of college. It cheeks the ten- 
dency to get up far fetebed reports of special excellence 
—the first point of comparison is in the immediate 
neighborhood of the article or operation. Nothing 
looked so beautiful in the scene of the arrangements for 
the publication of the Gospel system: The apostles were 
instructed te “go into all the world’—but, “ be- 
gining at Jerusalem” the very scéne of the world- 
astounding wonders, It tvuaches a spirit of gratita le. 
We ought nut to be ashamed to acknowledge publicly 
by our acts, our gratitude to the “ Giver of every good 
and perfect gift;” and if wecan glory in the ahan 
dance of His gifts, surely we can confess Him iu the 
witholding of his band. Where little is given only 
little can be required. It is not unseemly under a 
Christian dispensation to repair to the assembly of 
the people with joy, for the chuice gifts of His goodness, 
with offerings of the wine and the oil, and the 
olive and the palm. Ifwe cannot make a seven days 
feast afterthe manner of the Hebrews In their palmy 
days, we can spend one or two in remembrance of the 
harvest home, the Kirn or Fallow Day of our fore- 
fathers, before the almighty dollar had swallowed u 
every feeling of our nature but avarice and vain glory.) 
Were it merely the exhibition of the works of our 
hands, the glorification of ourselves that was the object 
of our fairs, a small collection, a select assembly could 
well be called a failure—but not unless. 

Let us then take a renewed interest in these insti- 
tutions, and at once set about preparing some special 
plant, flower, vegetable, article of rarity, or sample 
of industry in its multitudinous branches. Let the 
ladies bring out the work of their fair hands—what- 
ever will inform, refine or amuse. Do not let us luse 
sight of the fact that, because an article is divested of 
its striking interest to its possessor from long associ- 
ation with it, still it may be new to seores, and in like 
manner each will contribute something, not to his or 
ber own enjoyment, but to the general stock; thus 
will the more unselfish principles of our nature be de- 
veloped, and in the reciprocation of enjoyment we will 
baveour reward. Do notlet us leave it all to our 
neighbor, or do nothing in the thought that some one 
else will do better, but resolve now whatsoever others 
do we will do our duty. 

Another point presses itself upon our consideration 
with increasing force from year to year—people are 
finding there is something in a name, and although an 
apple without a pame may taste as sweet, still they 
like to be able to converse intelligibly about, the 
product of their orchards, and they find that a fruit 
will sell better by having a good name. From the 
confusion among our older orchards, numerous sam- 
ples of fruit are sent us desiring thename. The la- 
bors of our fruit committer would be mach lightened, 
andthe reports rendered much more. interesting, by 
having a good set of colored fruit plates. It would 
take a considerable sum to get copies of all the fruits 
published, yet they might be obtained from time to 
time in convenient volumes. Apples might be selected 
as the first in importance. The subject is worthy the 
consideration of the Society. It is true Dr. Warder 
has promised us a work containing accurate drawings 
and descriptions of 400 apples—but the wants of the 
case are pressing indeed. Another duty remains but; 
requires only to be hinted at: each member of the 


come a special agent to advance its circulation; each 
member ought to possess a copy, not only to read but to’ 
remain at his elbow ab a dieticnary of facts, to hatid 
down to his children, to show them, when our heads 
lie in the sod’s cold bosom and our labors are ended, 
what we bave struggled to do; and each member 
with butlittle effort, can get another subseriber—and 
each’ will receive the full value for the investment.— 
We want such & repository of facts, synopsis of exper- 
‘iments among ourselves—and if the “ Valley Farmer” 
‘is anything Jess than our, requirements, the farmers 

and fruit-growers of our State arealoue to blame, 
Among the many valuable agencies at work to aid 
i the promotion of the rullapeet the soil, is the very 
] J oe ™m ranre ongress it \. PTensr 
wena urate wkd brut ciresce ra halts 
cent an ounce; thisis a favor we valie too lightly, and’ 
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p 2a wy when peace;shall again bless our 
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the bayonet for'the pruning shear. To the labors of 
such as these shall the eyes of the statesman, 
the ecoon mist, the financier as well as the famishing 
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acres, which are to bear the burden in our financial 
tri ring the year seven new members have 
been added to the Society, and the annual fees, have 
amvunted to $26. i of which is respectfully’ sub- 
mitted: . , 
Ovricers.—The annual election of officers then took 
place, when the following were duly élected : 
President—Wm. Harris, Allenton, Mo. Vice-Presi- 
dents—L. W. Votaw, Jas? B; Bell, both of Eureka. 
Recording Secretary end; Treasurer—Wm. Muir, Fox 
Creek, Mo. Corresponding Secretary and Libra- 
rian—T. R. Alien, Allenton, Mo. Executive Com- 
mittee— Dr. J. B. H. Beale, P.M. Brown, L, D. Votaw, 
all of Eureka. Fruit Committee—Dr. J. B. H. Beale, 
Wm. T. Essex, T. R. Alleh. Flower Committee— 
Messrs A, Fendler, Jas, Cornwell, J, Letcher. Veg- 
etable Committee—Messrs. L. D. Votaw, R. A. Lewis, 
B. F. Jacobs. Ww. Moir. Sec. 


SHEPHERD DOG. 


Any one having a well-trained Shepherd 
Dog for  sule at a reasonable price, can hear of 
a purchaser by addressing box 2464, St. Louis 
Post-office, Mo. [jant5 4 


COMMERCIAL. 
ST. LOUIS WHOLESALE MARKET. 

TOBACCO—Demand active and prices rule 
firm and very full. Sales 1 hhd stems at $1 8; 
3 hhds damaged and green lugs at $6 70 to 8 30; 
1 hhd factory at $8 80;2 hhds planters’ at$11 50 
(@12 50; 6 hhds:common leaf at.$13 50 to 17 25; 
3 hhds medium do at $19 to $23 25, and 1 hhd 
fine at $30 508100 ths. 

HEMP—There was a fair demand and a very 
firm market for undressed bemp during last 
week, with sales of 44 bis inferior at $130; about 
100 bls fair and good fair in lots at $140; 226 bls 
good and ordinary prime in lots at $145; 66 bis 
prime at $150, and 10 tons‘covered hackled tow 
at $115 @ ton. 

FLOUR—Prices may be quoted nominally 
as tollows, Country super $6 50. to $7; fancy do 
bended extra $7 25 to $7 50; single extra $8 25; 
choice do $8 50; and double extra from $9 25 to 
$10@$10 50 PB bbl, tor good to choice and fan- 
cy family brands. Sales were reported to-day 
of 8u0 bbls single extra, inspected, double head 
lined and delivered, at $8 40; 400 double extra, 
same conditions, at $9; and 200 do on private 
terms. 

BUCK WHEAT FLOUR—We noted sales of 
25 bbls and 24 sks in lots at the rate of $17 @ 
$18, and of 21 bbls in lots to-day at $18, bbl. 

BUCKW ie Bearee;, last sales 
noted were at $2 25(@2 30 ® bushel. 

W HEA T—Sales 68 bags common fall at $175; 
7 bbis and 41 sks fair at $1 80; about 700 sks 
good to prime.in lots at $1 823@1 85, and 210 
sks strictly prime at $1 90 per bushel, 

CORN—Sales about 3,000 sks in lots, inclu- 
ding mixed and yellow, at $1 27@1 2x, and 192 
bags choice white at $1 32 per bushel, in new 


bags. 
5ATS—Sales about. 1,000 sks.in lots, at 93c, 








(@90c per bushel. 

BARLEY—Sales 80 sks common fall at $1 85; 
200 sks fair do at $2, and! 200 ske prime do at 
$2 12} per bushel, including sacks. 

RY E—Last Thursday sales were noted at $1 35 


asked but found no buyer; ‘yesterday 183 sks 

were sold at $1 30 @ bushel—a decline. 
BEANS—Sales 70 bbls good to prime Navy 

at $2 25 ® bushel, including the packages. 

HAY—Sales 3 cars Prairie at $00 ton, de- 
livered; 89 bales loose pressed Timothy, in two 
lots, at $30; 53 bales tight pressed at $31, and 
95 bales do at. $31.50 P ton, : 

PURK—A lot of 25,000 Ibs city shoulders, 
in bulk, was sold at 17c.. 

GROCERTES—Cuba Sagar has ranged at 22 
23c; New Louisiana at’ sand old at 24 
(@26c ®, lb. , Rio Coffee bas ruled steady and 
firm at 46 to 48c @ lb. for fair to choice. Re- 
boiled Molasses is quoted at $1 10@1 20 ® gal- 
lon; and Rice at 1eh@lTe B Tb. 

TALLOW —The market quiet, and 16c isthe 
best price, offered for chisles does, with sales to- 


day of 7 pkgs, cake at 15fc,.3 and 8 bbls at 16c . 


r th. 
PBUTTER-Common to prime country store 


tanging ‘from 25 to 40c; prime and choice North- 


in quality and order... ........ 
HEESE—21 @ 22c $ bb. 
EGGS—Store packed and fresh ranging at 
38@40c, ‘as’ in order, with ‘the packages; and 


ding kages, : jo¥ler 

ES3 18¢ for fli 

. TR ete and choice 
*HOGS—Sales 182 head at 119°@ 120, and 


POTATOES” xp. ONTO 1$—Inferior and 


lows from $1 40 to’ $1 ‘65; and Onions at 
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in new sacks, and 345 second-hand bags at 89 - 


@I1 40 ® bushel, which prices have since been — 


ern dairy and Ohio from:42 to 45@47c P th, as: 


lime eggs 'arejdull at 30@35e P dozen, inclv- - 
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ST. LOUIS : 


AGRICULTURAL 


Warehoune, 


SEED STORE! 


[Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.) 
sa@e-SIGN OF THE GILT PLOW. 


NO. 25 NORTH MAIN ST, 


BETWEEN CHESNUT AND PINE STS.,, 


Also, No. 208 NORTH FOURTH STREET 
(Fronting on two streets), 
and 204 BROADWAY, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Plant & Brother, 


Wu. M. Puans.} [Aurrep, Puan. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS 
IN AND MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
FOR THE SALE OF 


AGRICULTURAL 


IMPLEMENTS 
AND MAGHINES, 


Leather and Rubber Belting, 
Hose, Steam Packing. 
WOOD AND IRON WORK- 
ING MACHINERY. 
STEAM ENGINES 
SCALES, WOOL CARDING MACHINES, 
COACH SCREWS, STORE TRUCKS; 


CISTERN, DEEP WELL, ENGINE AND 
CHAIN PUMPS; &C. 


Krauser’s Improved Portable 
Cider Mill and Press. 
SUGAR CANE MILLS 
JUICE EVAPORATORS., 
Cotton Gins, Hand and Power 
Corn Shellers. 


Smith's Patent cast steel Plow 


Deere’s Moline and Tobey & An- 
derson’s Peoria steel Plows. 


Stafford’s two - horse Sulky 
GCULTIVATOR. 


3,000 sold in 1864—10,000 build- 
ing for 1865. 








Prairie State 2-horse sulky Culti- 


vator. 


: mele oe s double check row 


RN PLANTER. 


McG@affey’s double ances. row or drill Corn 


Plan 
Brown’s Ills. double check row Corn Planter. 
Kirby’s Am. iron Reaper & Mower 


| Hubbard’s 2-wheel hinge- 


bar Mower. 


Sulky and Revolving Horse Hay 


Rakes. 
y Stackin zing 
Palmer’s Revolving 


' Machine. 


| Also, a full pes pipes of pia 


GARDEN, GRASS, 


“bayerite 
SHED s, 


- - ne BAe, the low- 
ssible CASH PRICES. . 
Call ae get TNystrped Catélogud faérdished 


“PLANT & BRO: 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 1865. 
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Agricultural Depot 


AND SEED STORE. 
BLUNDEN, KOENIG & Co. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SEEDS 


And Agricultural [Implements 
No. 56 Second St., above Pine, St. Louis, Mo. 


Herewith we present a eut of the 


Landreths’ Excelsior 


CORN SHELLER, 


For which we are SOLE AGENTS. We have 
on hand and for sale, Shellers of all sizes and 
prices, including the celebrated 


READING SHELLER, 


Capable of sheiling and cleaning ready for 
market (at the same operation), with a two- 
horse power, from 


1,000 TO 1,500 BUSHELS 
OfCorn perday. Of 

} > =e 5 me) ( + 
GUT TING BOXES, 
We bee all of the most improved sizes, and 
those which, by thorough trial, have been 
deemed the best. Prices ranging from § $14 to 
$60, either for Hand or Power. We invite the 
attention of farmers to our general assortment 


of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, com- 
prising a large lot of various styles of 


FANNING MILLS, 
sugar Millis, 
Grist Mills, Cider, Mills, Hand 

and Power Corn Mills, 


BUGKEYE 
‘RBAPER AND MOWER, 


For which we are sole Agents. We are also 
Sole Agents for the celebrated 


HAW HY ES 
CORN. CULTIVATOR ON} 
WHEELS. 


Also for the best and most approved, 


Sulky Horse Hay Rake, 


Steel Spring Tooth, 


COTTON GINS, 


‘PLOWS HARROWS, SPADES, 
' SHOVELS, &C. 


Almanaes andi a furnish- 


-BUUNDEN, KORNIG & 00, 


No. 56 North Second ‘Street, above 
“Pine, St: Louis, Mo. 















“RURAL WORLD ‘AND RIT Ty FARMER. 


LNA NA NP OL A ll NA el el Nl ot 


BARNOM, PENNER & CON 
MISSOURE — 


Agricultural 


WAREHOUSE, 


AND 


SEED DEPOT, 


[SIGN OF THE GOLDEN YOKE.] 
No. 26 South Main Street, Saint Louis, 
Mo., Opposite Merchants’ Exchange. 





Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
All kinds of 


Asricultural 


TMPLE MENTS 


And Machines. 
ALSO, 


GRASS, FIELD, GARDEN 


AND FLOWER SEEDS. 
CELEBRATED 


eimai — and Hand 
Raking 


REAPERS 
AND MOWERS. 


Haworth’s Celebrated Prairie State 


CORN PLANTERS. 


BUCKEYE SULKY 


CORN CULTIVATORS. 


VAN BRUNT’S BROAD CAST 


CULTIVATOR combined. 
Buckeye Wheat Drills. 
Leather and Rubber Belting, all 
sizes, warranted best quality. 


THRESHERS, 


Sulky and Revolving Hay Rakes, 
Hand and Power Corn 


SHELLERS. 


*Palmer’s Excelsior Horse Hay 
Hoisting Fork, 
EiLorse ovvers, 


COvVTON Gils, 


Presses, Hay, Straw and 
Fodder Cutters, Grist Mills, Seed 
Drills, Sugar Cane Mills, Juice 
Evaporators, Cider Mills, Plows, 
Harrows, Road Scrapers, Pumps, 
Hoes, Rakes, Shovels, Spades, 
Bird Cages &c. constantly for sale. 


Just received our 


COROF 


NEWT 
GARDEN SEEDS, 


Pure and reliable, which will be furnished in 
any quantity desired. 

4) Catalogues and Gardeners’ Manuals, furnished 
gratis, All interested, are invited to call and 
examine our stock. Parties wanting Machinery 
THIS SEASON, are advised to send orders 
early, as oe will thus avoid the disappoint- 


ment suffered by so ‘man ‘year in not send- 
ing their orders until ‘i, supply having 
heen ‘gh exhausted. LP Me se 






Barnum, Fenner & Co. 


St. Louis, January, 1865. 
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GARDEN SEED, 


CROP OF ise. 


We are justin receipt of our new crop of the above 
celebrated Seeds, which we are prepared 


Tosellin Papers or in Bulk 


To Dealers at prices which will allow a profit ex- 
ceeding that given by any other house; also to 


GARDENERS 


AND PRIVATE FAMILIES 


We offer seeds which as to purity are 


Unsurpassed by any ever 


GROWN. 
TO FARM SEEDS 
e devote a great share. of our attention, and 


are just in receipt of 


NEW CROP, 


Comprising viz: 
Pure Kentucky Blue Grass, 


RED TOP, 
ORCHARG GRASS, 
Timothy, Clover, &c. 


BLUNDEN, KOENIG & CO. 


No. 56 Second Street between Pine 
and Olive, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE NOVELTY 


| VAS NIFVING 
: Glass ! 


Patented May 24th, 1864, 


FOR THE EXAMINATION OF LIVING INSECTS 
this is far superior to any other glass, as it confines 
them within the focus during the examination—feet 
up or down, as you please. It is also suitable for ex- 


aming the 
Skin. Flowers, Leaves, Seeds, Cloth, Wool, 
Minerals, &c, &c., 


Being adapted to a greater variety of purposes than 








any other magnifying glass. 
SEED SOWER and SEED It is very useful for farmers, botanists, natu- 


ralists, druggists, physicians, scientific men and 

every one in general. Price, only $2, sent by 

mail, postage paid, we receipt of the — 
Address, G. G.’M 


150 South Clark Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
fjan3t P.O. Box 1035. 





Eight South-Dewn Bucks Fer Sale. 
Persons desirous of improving their flocks so as to 
rina the best mutton sheep in the world, can do so 
ings with the South- downs. In« 
que of Jererson K. . CLARK, Natural Bridge Plank 
oad, near the six mile house, St. Louis. janl5-2t 








COMSTOCK’S ROTARY 
SPADER. 


Having purchased the exclusive right to manufacture 
and vend this 


GREAT AGRICULTURAL WANT ~* 
(throughout the United States, excepting the New 
England and some of the Atlantic and Pacific States,) 
which has been so thoroughly and satisfactorily test- 
ed, I am ‘now prepared to receive orders for them. 


A boy, 15. years old, with four 
good. horses, can spade 6. to, 8 
acres per day, eight inches deep, 
leaving the field in ‘the condition 
9/of a'garden bed when forked. ©: 


~ Depots will be established at’ eamaba tic ‘Milwaulkes, 
St: Louis, ‘Cincinnati, d other West- 
ern and Southern sities, ad Toh and I shall, endeavor to meet 


the demand by manufacturing extensivel % or- 
ders should be sent baricd to arel bern 4 Ss 
pointment. 9110} 1senty P 


are 

















For further information, price a wre} for re Pe! 
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Obgérve the 
his buginess 
tell the atate |, 


A Pus oe 
as farmer ae 2 


to suit. He ma@y-not be able 
of the weather ms a barometer, 


“The hollow winds begin to blow, 
The clouds jede a the grass is low; 


h¢ seot fall Is 
he Teal thee ftom ' t Beir nestor Heep, 


ep. 
Last night the sun went pale to boat 
The moon in haloes bid “es age 


Peon 
Chea’ 


Hark, how the chairs and tables pao 
Oh! Betty’s bones are on the rack; 
Loud quack the dncks, the p 

The distant hills are séeming nigh, 
How restle wort swine, 
pea busy fi rag bye Sihe ne; 

Low, o’er wy grass the egallew wings, 


The Ths ene heheaeth win aw Aa Wp a 


+g ae o’er, ed whiskered jaws; 
Through the clear groom the fishes rise, 


ey eA oe ¢ 
oa ob wots nuimbrous aod Uriah, 
ile ed the dewy dell Insthight; ~ 


At dusk the squalid wad was seen 
Hopping and crawliug o’er the green; 
The whirring wind the dust obeys, 
And in the rapid eddy plays; 

The frog has. changed his yellow vest, 
And in a russet coat ia dreat; 

Though June, the sir is cold and ‘still, 
The mellow black bird’s voice is.sbrill; 
My dog, so altered.in his tuste,. 
Quits mutton bones, on grass to feast; 
03 a coke how ik i aate 


ihe Rad 
Ca -- 


aks me eae ep ering 


rant tie, TI see with sorrow, 
Baojonnt shall be put off to-morrow.’ 


Remember that there are three variable qual- 
ities of the atinogphedre, irdm’ which result va- 
riations in the weather—these og its weight, 
moisture; and by a careful 
is possible frequently to 
predicate the weather. we are likely to have. 


“Health Department. 


ADVANTAGES OF COLD WATER. 

Dr. J. C. Warren says: ‘The advantages of | 
cold water as a tonic, is well known. The re- 
freshing influence of water applied to the face, 
neck, hands and arms, is a matter of general 





i 








experience. The operation of cold water ap-} 


plied to the whole body, produces an agreeable 
and refreshing sensation. This is followed by 
a glow more or less considerable, depending 
partly upon the difference between the temper- 
ature of the water and that of the body, and 
partly ont the “atate bf the body) iteelf to which 
thd aipplicétion Ag yale. ) Immersion of the 
hand or any,other, part of the body, in cold 
weather, in tepid water, is followed by a sense 
of chifiiness, ‘while'immetsfon of the same part 
fora limited time in iced water, is followed by 
asensation of positive heat. Immersion ‘of s 
part or the whole of the body in cold water 
causes an increase of vigor. This is particular- 
ly obvious'in weath hen who) is 
exbainited wit a ova eel into 
cold water; eg thee ‘om Of it over 
the wholé ai ebahy- the languid frame 
is immediately invigorated and prepared for 
new labors, All those who have been in the 
habit of ‘using cold water, know that an incip- 
iént catarrhal affection often disappears on its 
judicious application to the surface of the body. 
This disease is a congestion of the blood in the 
vessels of the membrane lining the nostrils, 
arising in , this instance |"? 

fn the Po reltits of ok arto’ the surface | rp 
‘When cold ‘water is applied to the 

akin, it produces inérensed cireulation’ in ’ this 
patt,\and the blodd isi thus diverted from the 
internal orgent. A simildr train of oeeurrences 
kes place in the germination of many dlespete 
» effect. of the application of cold 
water to the surface of the: ‘is therefore to 
e temporary. langnor, remove incipient 

* agg give permanent tone to the-enimel 


or eo 


Po page iit beeeh have full sweep pat your 
anu eep it every year. De- 


od will sn Sse is fi : JAY om 





id jon he ci eh hhcdey. 


hed his 







. Y 
' T. 4 S 
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Some ote th 
case, I fou 





"oe ee BE 


Vimmedia 


eery, | | 





is =e 


coffee, I followed her example, and found that] 
I had lost fourteen POR. Page in six weeks 
~The y of 

‘ e calle om , 
ch preter and 
coffee sweetened, I again ventured moderately, 
and soon gained seven ,pounds—so now I reg- 
ulate Ny weightpfincipally by the use or dis- 
contintande of sugar. The ready solubility of 
this sgcch@rine matter permits it to be absorbed 
by the system, I hope that my} 
agricultural friends who wigh to farm profitably | Year 
by the rapid fattening of their cattle and other 
live stock, will take the hint, The scarcity of| 
roots this season will render the use of molas- 





and oleagitous substances absolutely necessary 
mixedwith straw, chaff or bulky substances.” 














“Beard becomes a man; but somehow it don’t 
become a woman,” said Ebineazer to Bob. 
ineazer. 
ee ae a iret ip that,’ said Bobineazer. 

ie ibs asked Eb, 
ae is” teplied Bob., “that whoever had the 


gesting up ef wonjae indhaiiA,had caitein view.” 


A vain man is like ® bubble on the water— 


‘ ngt liable tb wink (be ig too ight,) but to burst. 


| Trees! elevate themselves in the woods. ‘So 

pine, a little higher than his fellows. 
Inrricare Conunp:.0M. 

athief? It cuts stick. 


'W hat:wood most resembles a love-sick maid- 
en? Pine,, Why? Because it is soft. Why 
again? Because it pines. 


| Ata railroad dinner, in compliment to thelle- 
gal fraternity, the toast was given—“An honest 
awyer,, the. nobleat work of God ;” but aa old 
farmer in the back part of the hall ‘rather epoiled 
the effect by adding in a loud voice, “And about 
the scargest.’?’ | 
Te I wasa sheer: nia pris it fume. to his 
ed m e observed the ing in a} 
shaded position, “I would lie on the behst iaide | 
of thefee 4 basi is ‘warmer.’ /Troth, thin,” | 
was the reply, “if ye nad been a shape, ye would 


had mofe sifice nor ye have now.” 


A very’ ‘aiminutive specimen of a man “Vately 
solicited the hand of a fine buxom.’ ‘Oh, mo,” 
said the aig) oie ting lady, “T can’t think of 


it fora m t is, John, ‘ou are too 
big for a dad am ww oe “ee 


churgh $itb!?) | on 


by A peestre nchin zig mer os 
‘sot detest eat 
welt take i 


aa And paying ofp 
An editor 
rimong, 


9% i akg ot ot! poetry an and pak 
h “y h women . 
and ev oer com se and 
siustart? 
rath Sole Wrk.ct dite Cotsen 
& new, mini ie do you “un oe the 
pay for. 


haan § sage? t to ‘have ati es 78 


tit ‘fifty thotsa 
antan tibw fro iy thot ge 


Eder tcacira ee oo 
Laws ty 
16 U abe Badkek ade vies 


places in. 

t weetheart i 
obcebeeeeet ee eal 
Ladies who have wou husbands by 
in their hats, are seid to have a thi | pea 


nests. 
Chios ea yj shicenslb>Uhbnaed $o'A sedis 


ee as Waa ae Eee 
tee rs an Il over th 
“ta “Very well,” sai tt pol maste 





ses, sugar pods, linseed and other saccharine ha 


the proud man strives to be equal, or, like the], 


Why is an axe like 


ee 


ar a 


eS aeere. 


ee ot 


Plowing Vy ated 38 ALES ih Eh 
rhe to,by — 
r gene 


ny bee ngbh ce 












have discovered a blight. 


planting, he washes rine water, and 
pte it dty ia the oem, : ee 
Sussriture’ FoR. o++'A) lrecent Patis 


letter says: “Great excitement prevails in those. 


manufacturing districts of Fratce where cotton 
is most used, on acecount*of ‘the pean gt a 
substitute for the det This 
substitute is the Chi aad Tor aia th Urtica— 
ye ae which may be sahirates cheaply 


ih Eh A ti bial 


committee appointed b 
merce of and thiai 
weed, the: 






(icy FARMER : 


DEVOTED TO. ' 

AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTUKE, STOCK 
BREEDING, THE DAIRY, PUULPRY, 
BEE-KEEPING, DOMESTIC EUON- 


ai rare News + 


Norman J. Colman, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
BENJ. BRYAN, PUBLISHER, 


_ Feeling that the wants at the he farmers of the 
Great Mississippi Valley have not been suppli 
by a monthly publication, ‘the proprietor of 
the. Valley ner has determined to issue a 
journal in new form and ps met the lst. and 
15th of every month, to be called the Rura/ 
World and Valley Farmer 

Like its predecessor it will’ be devoted to the 
advancement and development of the Agricul- 
tural interests of the Great West, and ‘particu- 
larly of those of Missouri. 

The time has come when such a “journal as 
we intend the Rural World shall be, is _— 
lin Missourie View, our ge V ghia any, 
and she ‘stands uativaled. her“ ag 
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to the 
‘cheapest 
of 


ng 


ature of her, climate is, peculiar! dapt 
raising of all kinds Ot ace wok a th 
rates, ~ hedge t 
thei ny pout 
winter, ns on 
sidge, th 
Union for raising aheoy an cet and shall 
uae Ret a 
real 

Asa i State, it js needless to sta 
has‘nd éqial. Her payin o ke Fay 
peaches, oro fforded thet 


mony that cannot ere are 
millones adastes d of wah in d fev the i yet in 
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bee know- 
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to our soil and‘climate, per Saat 
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«rd agriculturist in the Dueby of Holstein is said to i 
Before 
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; uot she 
' me tose rie avai 
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d all other.c to prove the, f 
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See ee 


Eastern farmers? . Cain we bth heniobily this? 
ee cab of grea 


Si il 





i i does a poor 


one bg i while the. 
Or, far more, and conse- 
deat ‘deal? more fitable. ‘No 


uently ih 

A; er can have failéd ‘to notice that 
some ve thee consumé ‘less food ‘than others 
more pdt An’ — arettees and af course are 


more prod Sores rene of howe: ba ws 

.| tain fiero 
and u unt “tty an e 
Seo aie 
ity dohdy in 


every farmer’ Fas 
get those: whi 
earlier. Some breeds of egttle are adapted to 

uction of milk, ard pihers to beef — 
“ny breeds ofs ply noted for their mut- 


olan ell care jor the pe 


ré-ae adapt of 


nr, while others 


eaten h-bréde or the race-horse, 
gibess as carri- 
information 


Sek and every 
aes farmer should acueiee it, 
deed bem is;no_ profession vaster in ex- 


tent—la its foundation upon a greater num- 
ber of and wind ale llowers with 


a richer.remunetatio a mate apd thor- 
ihe =a art cm ian nap testi 


ket to get ad of these, and 


puclg A 


Kuewsian 


to this 

eh Eee. homed it. 
noble e wives and day giters of our patrons, 
| we shall strive to funee the Fura World a wel- 
come visitor. Not bj tales of love, 
blood and marder, bu yin them with 


sound and instructive bya e shall fur- 
tales, but all 


nish choice otiginal and seleet 
in view. 


having some good 
principal featutesy of. out Journal, 


One ofthe 
will be its literary department. We wish to 


take by the hand all you ters who are at- 
ea e™ Red 
ship; but we must remind a ue tha 


can ‘ueceed | 01 vly) by ered t Aber ; that 
comes only by a t horough cultivation of er 
mindand pert & that they must first bin fooet, 
ation of knowledge vast tn raion g) they ex- 
pect to attain etpveldape dp ’ “There is 
no oneeiente without es r. oF There isa 
ount, of qudevel ‘talent, however, 
A et and it eo our earnest effort to 
re rth, to, this end ‘we extend a. cor- 
dial invited wat to farnish, us original arti- 
cles in jebsledd nd poetry. |” 

To farmers, their 
we extend an’ itivi 
write forth 


in the 


ives, sone and daughters, 
a tfon--nay, “a request to 
your Journal, 

devot u at you are interested 
g, = useful. We 


ty Wall doc be ot mat you db ours? Will’ 
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ye LO mething 

m “ate “ie ean as Editor: ‘of 
o an ne we didnot make 
as som tat Taen ben glad to have 
denies ut we DO g experience 
as its Editor, a farmer, and 
for the new 
task we have taken upp ¢ gureelvee—and if a 
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